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The Axis spins again: Ribbentrop and Ciano 
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O you know that the American rail- 

roads can haul,speedily and efficiently, 
more than a billion tons of freight a year— 
more than 30 tons for every family in the 
United States? 


Do you know that the railroads handle 
more than eight times the tonnage handled 
by any other common carrier serving the 
nation? 


Do you know that the railroads do this 
job at an average charge of about 1 cent for 
hauling a ton a mile? And that this is far 
less than the average charge made by any 
other carrier providing general transporta- 
tion service? 


Do you know that the average capacity of 
a freight car is more than 48 tons—and 
that many locomotives are able to pull, in 
a single train, a load of 5,000 tons? 


These are facts—and they are made pos- 
sible because the railroads have the real 
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super-highways of today and tomorrow, 
built and maintained by private enterprise. 


That is why the American railroads pro- 
vide the most modern transportation in the 
world—mass transportation by means of a 
single power unit pulling a long train of 
cats—over a steel “highway” used for no 
other purpose but mass transportation. 


And that’s the only kind of transportation 
which makes possible our modern world 
of mass production and mass distribution 
of the things which the American people 
need and enjoy. 
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While railroads have been doing our haul- 
ing since oxcart days, they have kept pace 
with the times by constantly improving and 
modernizing their track and equipment. 
The billions of dollars invested in im- 
proved facilities have been railroad dol- 
lars—not tax dollars. For railroads build 
their own tracks, maintain them, and pay 
taxes on them. 


When you look at the record of the rail- 
roads and the job they are doing, you can 
see why government transportation policy 
should give all carriers equal treatment 
and an equal opportunity to earn a living. 














SEE AMERICA 


from coast to coast and 
border to border, on one 


“GRANDCIRCLE” RAIL TICKET 


$90 in coaches— $135 in Pullmans (pius $45 for 1 
or 2 passengers in a lower berth). 


Start from your home town—visit both the 


New York and the San Francisco World’s Fairs 
~ —and return. Your own choice of routes; stop- 
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ASSOCIATION Ut anywhere! Get the full facts from 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


our ticket agent about the greatest ff 
— bargain in history! : “ 
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IT permits one message to go north, 

east, south and west at the same time. 

It frames words, it records thoughts, it 

copies pictures. 

MEET THE It’s the heart of Mimeograph dupli- 
cating—the Mimeograph stencil sheet. 


Hold it to your cheek, Secretary- 


with-pride-in-your-work— it’s almost as 
soft. Feel its vellum-smoothness be- 
tween your thumb and finger. Look at 
it even under glaring lights—its deep, 
bunch-of-violets blue is kind and sooth- 


ing to your eyes. When you break the 
seal of stencil to backing sheet—you 


OF MIMEOGRAPH can almost smell its clean frshnes. 
Your touch, and a good typewriter, 


team marvelously with the Mimeograph 











) ° ° ° stencil sheet. ““M’s” don’t come out 
It’s the Mimeograph stencil sheet which looking like two “I's”. “Q's” keep their 
is used with the Mimeograph duplicator tails. “8's” don't masquerade as “3's”. 


Greatest flatterer in duplication, this 
Mimeograph stencil sheet—it makes 
the boss’ idea look even better; your 
work even more competently profes- 
sional. A. B. Dick Company, CHICAGO. 



































Well-typed Mimeograph stencil 
sheet, prepared, then rolled 
smoothly onto the easy-rolling 
Mimeograph duplicator, stocked 
with smooth-flowing Mimeo- 
graph ink—and you have the 
basic one-two-three of Mimeo- 
graph duplication. Copies are 
simple to prepare, economical to 
make, inviting to read and per- 
manent to keep. 


















YOU CAN DRAW ON IT, TOO 
If you have the Mimeograph 


illuminated drawing board, 
anyone who can trace can put 
hand-lettering, pictures, charts, 
maps or ruled forms on the all- 
round, all-purpose Mimeograph, 
stencil sheet. Two models, two prices. 

























MIMEOGRAPH is the trade mark of the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. Registered intheU.S.Pat.O€. 


Mimeograph 
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| Little things, often, betoken 





quality. A little thing to look for 
when you want the best in beer - 
is Aluminum Foil on the bottle 


' neck. This badge of quality is 


being worn by an ever increas- | 
ing number of America’s prem- 
ium brews. 

On many food products 
like cheese, tea, candy, Alcoa — 
Aluminum Foil is not only the . 
sign of quality, but it also ex- 
cludes light, air, moisture, the . 
enemies of freshness. Alcoa | 
Aluminum Foil is made by | 
Aluminum Company of America, 


_ 2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 


ALCOA 
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You can’t swim in a sieve 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


ALK TO ANYONE who’s had 

experience maintaining a swim- 
ming pool, and you'll hear a tale of 
trouble. “Terrible upkeep, expensive 
loss of water, elaborate repairs every 
Spring”. . . All because concrete, 
marble or whatever you use expands 
with heat and so buckles, contracts 
with cold and so cracks. Then water 
leaks away, repairs are necessary. 


But an Ohio architect, with a 
swimming pool to design, had an idea. 
He heard that Goodrich had developed 
a rubber expansion joint filler, for con- 
crete highways. The concrete is laid in 


sections, with the rubber strips between, 
under compression. The concrete then 
can expand and contract as much as it 
likes—the rubber takes up the expan- 
sion, then stretches out to maintain 
the joint when the concrete shrinks. 


The architect used these Goodrich 
joint fillers in his swimming pool. He 
set them a few inches below the surface 
of the concrete and poured into the 
remaining space another Goodrich 
product —Waterseal, a special rubber 
cement which forms a perfect seal... 
Not a single crack has appeared in the 
pool; there hasn’t been a drop of leak- 


age, nor a penny of repair expense. 

Goodrich engineers are constantly 
developing products like these, which 
settle problems nothing else has been 
able to solve. Don’t take it for granted 
that some production difficulty you 
have can’t be met (or that the rubber 
goods you are using can’t be improved) 
until you find out what Goodrich 
can do about it. Write The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Coodrich 
ar cast cxasil IN RUBBER 





























Escape nerve-racking, tiring city heat. In 
North Carolina it’s delightfully cool. 
Sparkling days are invigorating and re- 
freshing. Nights are deliciously cool. ..in 
the most beautiful mountain scenery in 
the East, or on a broad, sandy beach on 
the Atlantic. Every variety of good golf. 
Hunting season opens in September for 
Marsh Hens, Gallinules and Rails. Fish- 

- ing in stream, lake or 
deep-sea. All outdoor 
sports. Splendid high- 
ways. Visit Great Smoky 
Mountains National 
Park. All types accom- 
modation, reasonable 
cost.Mail coupon today. 
Governor’s Hospitality Com: 
mittee, 2185 State Office 

Building, Raleigh, N.C. 














Governor's Hospitality Committee 
21865 State Office Bidg., Raleigh, N.C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me official booklets, 
{ } “OORTH CARGLINA, VARIETY VaCATIONLARD” 
{ ] “OUTDOORS in RORTH CanounA” 
{ } “WHAT'S DOING im NORTH CaRsLIAA” 
(hee eereter tener 
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SAVING! 


Do you know you can eave $4.40 over 
the single issue price by subscribing to 
Newsweek for two years at only $6? 


FOOOOOO99099090900000OOO0F 











HANG-OVERS ENDED ...If you take 
too many drinks the night before, here’s 
a good way to relieve morning-after dis- 
comfort and suffering. Take 1 to 4 table- 
spoonsful of angostura bitters (aromatic) 
in a little water, hot or cold. Gentle and 
easy in action, angostura is pleasant 
to take, too. Keep a bottle handy. 














LETTERS 


Lord Howard 
Back in the days when Washington had 


what were practically Jim Crow streetcars 
and what is now Florida Avenue was 
Boundary Street, Old Man Pauncefote 
passed away. Promptly, the great Roose- 
velt lowered the flag atop the White House 
to half-staff. 

Kidded about it next day, T. R. merely 
said he did not lower the flag because Lord 
Pauncefote was the British Ambassador— 
but because Pauncefote was a damn good 
fellow. 

Another damn good fellow passed away 
in the person of Sir Esme Howard (Lord 
Howard of Penrith) , a former British Am- 
bassador (Newsweek, Aug. 14). Early- 
day friends of his younger days—residents 
of Old Georgetown—will feel by his pass- 
ing that our country has lost a good friend 
and a quiet, sincere admirer of America 
and Americans. 





JAMES G. W. COSTELLO 
San Diego, Calif. 





Barad’s Bankruptcy 


I have read your very interesting note 
in the July 17 issue concerning the unu- 
sual bankruptcy of Joseph Barad. The 
most striking fact in this case has not 
been mentioned by you, namely, of the 
total liabilities of $1,295,550, not one cent 
of this has arisen from purchases or per- 
sonal expenditures. Every cent of the lia- 
bilities of this case arises from Barad’s oc- 
cupation as “strawman” in real-estate ac- 
tivities. 

It is most unusual to find a schedule in 
bankruptcy which does not list the corner 
grocer, butcher, and drugstore as one of 
the creditors. 

MARTIN C. BAER 
Trustee of the Estate 
of Joseph Barad, Bankrupt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Rep. Geyer Replies 

In your issue of Aug. 7 you discuss the 
gambling boat bills under the title of 
Floating Faro. 

In the article you announced that I was 
against the Celler Bill. This is not the case. 
My statement in committee was that this 
was a battle between the onshore and off- 
shore gamblers and jobs for 1,000 men 
were at stake. 

I requested that the bill be redrafted in 
order that it might apply to both sets of 
gamblers—offshore and onshore. I merely 
urged that the legislation be postponed un- 
til the bill could be rewritten and made to 
cover the situation completely. 

As further evidence of my attitude 
toward the bill, I should like to point out 
that I offered on the floor of the House an 
amendment which would have made the 
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bill include all forms of gambling. Thi; 
amendment was not allowed. I have also 
introduced this same feature into a sep. 
arate bill which now is before the Com. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce. 

You mention that the Attorney General 
hinted that “large interests” were attempt- 
ing to block the bill. Those who are fa- 
miliar with my voting record throughout 
my political life would scarcely suggest 
that I had any connections with “large 
interests.” 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
criticizing and do not blame your magazine 
for the misinterpretation, for no steno- 
graphic report was taken of the hearings. 

LEE E. GEYER 
Representative, 
17th California District 


Washington, D.C. 


NewsweEEk did not intend to convey the 
impression that Representative Geyer was 
in some way connected with the “interests” 
to which Attorney General Murphy re- 
ferred. Information from our Washington 
correspondents was that he opposed the 
bill on the ground that it was inadequate, 
and for that reason, as he himself says, 
sought to have it postponed for redrafting. 





Concerning Brigham Young 

Since we have criticized you when you 
have, in our opinion, not written advisedly 
in your columns concerning Latter Day 
Saint or “Mormon” polygamy, I am in 
good faith compelled to commend you 
when you agree with us. Your statement 
concerning Brigham Young causing a 
“split” in the so-called “Mormon” church 
after he “assumed command,” by his in- 
troduction of polygamy, is a fair state- 
ment of the facts because of the use of the 
word “assumed.” It was, in fact, an as- 
sumption of authority and in violation of 
the express law of the church as well as its 
practice. 

F. M. SMITH 
First Presidency 
The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints 
Independence, Mo. 





Slump or Boom? 


I just wanted to compliment you on the 
article about the adjournment of Congress, 
especially the part under “significance” 
which evaluates the net result of the ses- 
sion. It seems to me the President received 
from his own Secretary of Commerce the 
most cogent answer to that nonsense about 
how business would suffer from the Con- 
gressional “revolt.” Mr. Hopkins, accord- 
ing to the papers, sees business picking up 
everywhere. 

A. J. WHITMAN 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Com. § Dilemma— 

Com- Chicago, Ill.: Charles Baroncwyk 
spent five years building a 44-foot boat in 
reneral MM 1i; back yard, only to discover that the 
tempt- alley to the street was too narrow to get 
re fa. it through. To reach water he'll have to 
ighout J move two buildings. 
uggest 


— Honor Bright— 


m not Lansing, Mich.: E. J. Parr, director 
gazine of drugs and drugstores for the State 
steno- Pharmacy Board, walked into Auditor 
arings. {|General Vernon Brown’s office and an- 
‘YER nounced: “I want to have my salary cut 
; from $5,000 to $4,000. I used to hold this 
job at $4,000 and that’s all it’s worth.” 
Brown obliged. 


‘ive, 
rict 


ey the _ Beer Record— 


rT was Baltimore, Md.: Emil (Feets) Cella, 
rests” 35, broke his own beer-drinking record by 
Yy Te- guzzling a half gallon of brew in sixteen 
mgton seconds, one and two-tenth seconds under 
d the his old mark. Cella has another accomplish- 
quate, ment: he eats hard crabs with their shells 
says, on. 
ifting. 
Primping Privilege— 

4 New Britain, Conn.: Under a new 
1 you CLO. contract being drawn up, women 
isedly employes of the American Hardware Corp. 
Day will receive ten minutes—twice as long as 
m in the men—to clean up before finishing work. 
you 
ment # Cat's Crime— 
ng a as. 
coil Omaha, Neb.: Because Postmaster 


Moorhead charged she had _ habitually 
abused her privileges by treading over 
£ the air-mail and special-delivery letters, Beckie, 
10, post-office cat, was ordered officially 


wn of executed in a lethal gas chamber. 
as its 
Skeeter Picnic— 
TH Washington, D.C.: W. V. King, G. H. 
Bradley, and T. E. McNeel were paid by 
hrist the Agriculture Department to go out into 
the woods, roll up trouser legs, and let 
mosquitoes bite them in order that the 
insects’ feeding habits might be learned. 
ai Lightning Dodger— 
ress, Hutchinson, Kan.: When officials 
- asked Doniphan Zumalt, a youth, how he 
oa remained unhurt although knocked down 
wed by lightning, he said: “I noticed it about 
the to strike me and stepped aside.” 
rout 


on- Mother Hubbard’s Haven— 


London, England: An archeological 
| |? society official has announced that Old 
Mother Hubbard of bare-cupboard fame 
really lived in the Kentish village of 
Ightham in 1784. 
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Manufacturers of private passenger 
automobiles in the United States 
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Addressograph 


OR accuracy, speed and legibility 

in copying names with addresses 
or other related information, on 
forms, records, reports or com- 
munications—Addressograph is 
the overwhelming choice! 

The reason is simple. When such 
copying work is done, one char- 
acter at a time, constant hazards 
enter the picture—omissions, mis- 
spelling and illegibility. They are 
costly, in terms of time, money and 
good-will. Addressograph has re- 
moved those hazards for thousands 
of organizations covering practically 
every kind of business activity. 

Addressograph writes from a 
metal typing unit, through a rib- 
bon, in typewriter and other type 


styles. All or any part of the re- 
corded information is filled-in or 
listed, with or without carbon 
copies, with one swift motion. Dura- 
ble, wearproof typing units protect 
valuable records against fire and 
water hazards. 


INVESTIGATE! Learn how Address- 
ograph Methods can be used prof- 
itably in your office. A representa- 
tive near you will be glad to explain. 
Listing in principal city telephone 
directories is “ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY.” If you prefer, write 
to us at the address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





ee Business and Organization 


can profit by 


























Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 






CITIES 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL 
“Addressograph” is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office. 
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BIG BUSINESS—NO. 18 
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Corporations Distribute Wealth 


A BIG corporation is pictured by 
many people as an octopus that 
stretches its teritacles into hundreds 
of communities and drains wealth 
from millions of people into the 
hands of a few capitalists. Actually, a 
big corporation is the most effective 
instrument that has ever been devised 
for the creation and widespread dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

The figures of one “big busi- 
ness” corporation illustrate this. In 
1938 this corporation employed 
189,000 people, who received more 
than $300,000,000 in wages and sala- 
ries and spent their incomes locally in 
the many communities in which the 
corporation’s activities are carried on. 

The local purchasing power 
of thousands of other cities, towns 
and villages was increased by the in- 
comes received by 130,000 additional 
people who work for the 20,000 sales 
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agencies that distribute the corpora- 
tion’s products. Many other busi- 
nesses were likewise benefited, for 
more than $500,000,000 of materials 
and services were purchased from 
thousands of different suppliers 
located in all parts of the country. 
Government and the public gener- 
ally were benefited by tax payments 
of more than $55,000,000. 

The corporation’s profit last 
year was 102 millions. This profit 
accrued to 389,000 stockholders in 
every State of the Union. Although 
even the profits were thus widely 
distributed, the important fact from 
the standpoint of national well-being 
is that the steps leading up to this 
profit necessitated the distribution to 
people other than stockholders of an 
amount 9 times as great as the profit 
achieved. This is proof of the broad 
social benefits of the profit system. 


(The company referred to above is the General Motors Corporation.) 


As bankers for industry, and as trustee for the funds of others, 
it 1s part of our responsibility to contribute something to a 
better understanding of the facts about private business. 


BANK OF NEw YoRK 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts Since 1830 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 
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Lindbergh Home 


Atter three years of living abroad, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh has decided to reside 
in this country again—at least for a year. 
With his usual secrecy Lindbergh recently 
leased a twelve-room home known as 
Fayles Place on Lloyd Neck, Long Island, 
from trustees of the Colgate Estate. Only 
40 miles from New York City, the house is 
ideally situated for the security and se- 
clusion desired by the Lindberghs. It’s on a 
4-mile-long peninsula jutting out into Long 
Island Sound (almost an island itself since 
the link to the land is only a road’s width) 
and is well policed. Close neighbors, a 
quarter mile away, are the Marshall Fields. 


Economists’ Seminar 


Behind the TNEC’s plan for an econo- 
mists’ “free-for-all” after hearings open in 
the fall is a desire to get away from the 
criticism that the committee presents only 
New Deal views. The criticism arose after 
Prof. Alvin Hansen’s testimony before the 
committee, which practically amounted 
to a curtain-raiser for the President’s ill- 
fated Spend-Lend Bill. Economists of 
every view will get a chance to have their 
say in the proposed seminar. This is calcu- 
lated to please conservatives, because their 
side will be heard, and also New Dealers, 
who are counting on a wide discrepancy in 
the testimony to indicate that even ex- 
perts can’t agree on any one cure for the 
nation’s economic ills. 


Political Straws 


Political supporters of Senator Lodge 
and House Leader Martin are keeping a 
close eye on each other; both are angling 
for the Massachusetts delegation to the 
Republican convention . . . It’s now prac- 
tically certain that Lowell Mellett, execu- 
tive director of the NEC, will be one of the 
three Presidential assistants yet to be 
named ... Michigan Republicans, particu- 
larly Senator Vandenberg, are embarrassed 
because 80-year-old Governor Dickinson, 
who controls a big dry vote, is dead set on 
renomination as governor. 


Justifiable Secrecy 


Here’s one indication how Japan is des- 
perately trying to cut off financial aid to 
China. Last week news services carried the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


onto an Army-Navy appropriation bill au- 
thorizing payment of 8-cent-a-mile travel- 
ing expenses to Congressional clerks. 


story that the U.S. had purchased $2,000,- 
000 worth of silver from China, but pointed 
out that the Treasury was keeping the 
route of the silver shipment secret for fear 
it would be intercepted by the Japanese. 
Treasury officials are now convinced their 
secrecy was justified. They’ve learned that 
the day after the story was published sev- 
eral Japanese (NoT connected in any way 
with the Japanese Embassy) scurried 
around Washington trying to learn the 
route, 





Soviet Strategy 


United States military experts are con- 
vinced—and say they have facts to support 
the conviction—that Russia has carefully 
mapped out its first major step in any war 
against Germany. According to their in- 
formation, the Soviet has specific plans to 
jump in and seize control of Finland and 
Sweden. The aim is to shut the Reich off 
from raw materials—particularly Swedish 
iron ore—on which Germany was depend- 
ent in the last war and will be in the next. 
A checkup with Swedish sources indicates 
that Stockholm officials take such Russian 
plans almost for granted but are resolved 
to put up stiff resistance. 


Dies Committee 


Some members of the Dies House com- 
mittee on un-American activities are none 
too happy about having to be in Washing- 
ton for the hearings that will open shortly. 
In fact, just before Congress adjourned, 
Representative Dempsey of New Mexico, 
a committee member, enlisted the support 
of several New Dealers in a quiet but futile 
movement to abandon the investigation 
and return the appropriation to the Treas- 
ury. The committeemen, worn by the long 
session, wanted a vacation and also a 
chance to repair political fences at home. 
Chairman Dies managed to get both in 
during the weeks he spent at home re- 
cuperating from an appendicitis operation. 


Japan’s Labor Shortage 


The large number of recent industrial 
accidents in Japan—fires, explosions, 
jammed machinery, etc——are not due to 
sabotage but to the demand for munitions 
and arms to carry on the war in China. 
Japan’s heavy industry is still undergoing 
tremendous expansion, with a consequent 
skilled-labor shortage. Unskilled workers, 
many of them farm hands, have been put 
to work in factories, where their inability 
to handle intricate machines has caused 
the rash of accidents. 


Lobby Exposé 

Another of those behind-the-scenes 
books about Washington to be out in two 
or three weeks will touch off firecrackers 
under a number of prominent men. The 
book is “The Pressure Boys,” by Kenneth 
G. Crawford, Washington correspondent of 
The New York Post, and will name 
names in an attempt to expose the activi- 
ties of Capitol lobbyists. Typical charge: 
that the Will Hays movie organization is 
one of the nation’s largest lobbies. Others 
the book will sizzle include former Attor- 
ney General Cummings, Donald Richberg, 
and Senators Vandenberg, Tydings, and 


Loans for Yugoslavia 


Watch for an announcement that the 
democratic European powers will make a 
large defense loan to Yugoslavia. This was 
one of the matters discussed during Regent 
Prince Paul’s recent “unofficial” visits to 
London, and on his return to Belgrade the 
Yugoslav attitude toward the Axis stiff- 
ened, culminating in last week’s refusal to 
grant right-of-way to Germany and Italy 


Barkley. 
in wartime. Anglo-French diplomats now 
Trivia believe that a loan might even bring Yugo- 
slavia into the democratic bloc, and one 


report is that Britain plans a £2,000,000 
loan, half for aviation and half for rail- 
roads. Chief stumbling block: the tight- 
fisted British Treasury officials who held 
up the loan to Poland. 


Marriner Eccles of the Federal Reserve 
System was less upset than most New 
Dealers by the defeat of the Spend-Lend 
Bill; he believed the program was too slow- 
moving to do the job it was advertised to 
do by late spring . . . High Anti-Saloon 


Leaguers, of all people, are calling Gover- 
nor Dickinson an “awkward” crusader for Japan vs. US.S.R. 


their cause, saying they prefer a “more Watch for resumption of heavy fighting 
practical approach” ... There was much between Japan and the Soviet along the 
hubbub over senators’ and representatives’ Manchukuan border in the near future. 
voting themselves additional clerks, but Correspondents in China report that, in 
few noticed that they also tacked a rider __ spite of rumors of a strong Chinese offen- 
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sive in Central China, the Japanese are 
shipping men and equipment north. Two 
divisions have been withdrawn from the 
Hankow region, and much heavy artillery 
has been routed up the Tientsin-Pukow 
railway into North China. Belief that these 
movements were accompanied by the shift 
of a great number of Japanese planes is 
supported by the fact that Chungking 
is no longer subjected to mass daylight 
air raids, but is bombed at night by only 
a few planes. 


British Inflation Fears 


English banking circles now are talking 
less of an international crisis than a na- 
tional one. Financiers and businessmen 
alike are alarmed at the inflationary im- 
plications in the current armament boom. 
It’s estimated that government borrowing 
this year will be more than £500,000,000 
(equal to three-quarters of the total gov- 
ernment expenditures of six years ago) and 
may even reach £800,000,000. Employ- 
ment is already at an all-time peak, and 
the labor supply will soon be exhausted. 
When this point is reached, the bankers 
claim, an increase in the armament pro- 
gram will mean one of three things: heav- 
ier taxation, direct requisitioning of sup- 
plies by the government, or inflation— 
which by higher prices would restrict con- 
sumer purchases. 


Foreign Notes 


The British Army Council is consider- 
ing methods of preventing soidiers from 
buying out of the regular army in times 
of crisis; in the first six months of this year 
759 men bought their way out at £35 each 
. .. Eggs in a recent shipment received in 
London from a Danish marketing organ- 
ization were marked “Heil Hitler”; inves- 
tigation revealed they came from a farm 
near the Danish-German border 
There’s a strong new anti-Axis youth 
movement in Yugoslavia; one of its lead- 
ers is Slobodan Princip, nephew of Gavrilo 
Princip, the Sarajevo assassin .. . In its 
eagerness to provide every resident of 
Great Britain with a gas mask, the Air 
Raid precaution corps even included mem- 
bers of the German Embassy. 





Future Gasoline 


Oy iet research now being conducted by 
the large oil companies indicates that with- 
in two or three years some gasolines will 
have an octane rating almost double the 
65-octane gasoline of the present. Motor 
engineers, in collaboration with petroleum 
engineers, are working on a motor to use 
the 100- and 110-octane fuel. It will be 
much smaller and lighter with higher com- 
pression and will probably have the cad- 
mium bearing of four or five years ago in 
order to withstand the extra force and 









pounding exerted by the new gas. Present 
car engines will be able to use the fuel, but 
with nowhere near the efficiency of the new 
engines, which will probably give 35 miles 
on a gallon. One oil company already has 
its nationwide chain set up to handle 90- 
octane gasoline within eighteen months. 


Union-Made Car? 
Officials of the C.I.O. United Auto 


Workers union and one of the minor motor- 
car companies have cooked up a scheme to 
invade the small-car field with a “union- 
made, union label” car calculated to appeal 
to unionized buyers. The plan calls for the 
C.1.0. to assist the manufacturer in get- 
ting an RFC loan to finance production of 
the new car. If the loan is obtained, the 
manufacturer will then sign .a closed-shop 
contract with the U.A.W. The C.L.O. is al- 
ready pulling all available strings to get a 
White House interview for Richard Frank- 
ensteen, U.A.W. leader, so he can try to 
sell the idea to F.D.R. 


New Products 


General Electric has developed a new 
fluorescent tube lamp for chicken houses 
that gives the daylight effect of a north 
window; it’s said to be approximately two- 
thirds cheaper than other types of light- 
ing used in brooder houses . . . An “Electric 
Filter Watchman” made by the Herbusch 
Corp., St. Louis, automatically flashes on a 
light when the filters in an air-conditioning 
unit need changing . . . And now you can 
get a “talk-timer” for your telephone stand 
which can be set to ring at three or five 
minutes to warn you on long-distance calls; 
it’s also good for timirig boiled eggs .. . A 
Chicago firm is making prefabricated 
stairs, complete and ready for installation 
in residences. 


Long-Term Bank Loans 


Although it’s a wide departure from tra- 
ditional banking practice, don’t be sur- 
prised if many large commercial banks in- 
vade the long-term loan field in competi- 
tion with insurance companies and invest- 
ment bankers. New York banks, unable to 
invest their idle capital in short-term loans, 
have sent representatives to sell corporate 
executives on the idea of retiring existing 
debts and saving high interest costs by bor- 
rowing at present low interest rates. Some 
banks have already cut in substantially on 
private sales of bond issues to insurance 
companies. 


Business Footnotes 


According to a secret report, U.S. Army 
officials are convinced that with the con- 
version of certain auto and industrial man- 
ufacturing plants, American plane produc- 
tion in time of war could be expanded to 
outstrip that of foreign nations ...In a 
recent examination, 2,800 stock-exchange 
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brokerage house employes were asked hoy 
they would advise a widow to invey 
$100,000; several answered: “I'd advig 
her to marry me” . . . Ohio mint farmer 
are worried over the large increase in jn. 
ports of Russian peppermint oil; shipmenty 
jumped from about 5,000 pounds in Mare 
to nearly 18,000 pounds in June ... | 
House Interstate Commerce subcommitte| 
will shortly start the most exhaustive su. 
vey of U.S. oil reserves ever attempted 




















Miscellany 






Pave Lorentz, director of the U.S. Film 
Service, has prevailed on his friend John 
Steinbeck, author of the best-selling “The 
Grapes of Wrath,” to write the script for a 
forthcoming documentary film . . . The ' 
New York Financial Writers Association 
has refused membership to a correspondent 
for the German Express News Service for 
Foreign Trade; the writers decided that 
the news service was in reality a political 
propaganda instrument . . . George Schutz, 
a Hungarian inventor, has just won a gov- 
ernment prize for developing cigarettes 
which give off green, red, lilac, pink, or 
yellow smoke to match milady’s gown. 


TWA and Hughes 










You can expect TWA to come in for a JB tha 
large share of the publicity attending How- Tet 
ard Hughes’ projected transatlantic flight Jj x 
in a new four-engined Boeing Stratoliner. J Ohi 


Insiders reveal that Hughes, now a heavy JM sul 
stockholder in TWA, will first attempt to §@ hor 
set a new transcontinental transport-plane Au 
record before taking off for Paris. Success- for 
ful completion of both flights is expected to the 
be the signal for TWA’s formal announce- ha 
ment that it has purchased three of the se" 
Boeing ships for its transcontinental serv- to 
ice. Incidentally, it’s now practically cer- 
tain that Hughes will be awarded the Col- 
lier Trophy for his 1938 round-the-world 












flight. Si 
m 

Missing Persons . 
Frau Katherina Schratt, 82-year-old a 
former confidante of the Emperor Franz A 
Joseph still lives in Vienna; was not dis- n 
turbed by the Nazis at the time of the y 
Anschluss, but recently the Gestapo seized e 
some of her jewels, which she has been t 





selling piece by piece to maintain her resi- 
dence . . . William (Big Bill) Thompson, 
former Chicago Mayor, has turned over the 
management of his extensive Chicago real- 
estate holdings to assistants for the sum- 
mer and is vacationing at his ranch on 
Georgian Bay; will return to Chicago in 
September, but has no political plans for 
1940 . .. Harold Dahl, captured American 
aviator who was reprieved in 1937 after his 
wife had sent pleas to Generalissimo Fran- 
co, is still in prison in Salamanca, Spain, 
but hopes for release soon through the ef- 
forts of U.S. Ambassador Weddell. 
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Carrie Jacoss 
Bonp, composer of 
more than 175 songs 
(including “A Perfect 
Day,” “Just A-Weary- 
in’ for You,” and “I 
Love You Truly”) 77, 
Aug. 11. On past an- 
niversaries her Holly- 
wood home has been 
packed with friends, 
but she preferred to 


spend the current one in “some quiet place 
vhere I'll be alone with my memories.” 


Former President Hersert Hoover, 
§5, Aug. 10. Not wanting “a fuss” made 


lover the occasion which he called “just an- 
other day,” he remained secluded with Mrs. 
Hoover at their Palo Alto, Calif., home. 


Married: 


Freperick B. 
Suite JR., 29, inter- 
nationally known in- 
fantile-paralysis vic- 
tim who has lived in 
an iron lung for more 
than three years, and 
Teresa (Tessie) Lar- 
xin, 25, of Dayton, 
Ohio, at the Snite 
Chicago 
home in River Forest, 
Aug. 10. The bride, a 
former classmate of 


suburban 





International 


the youth’s sister, Mrs. Terrence Dillon, 
has known the self-styled “Boiler Kid” for 
seven years. For a honeymoon, the couple 
took a 220-mile ride in Fred’s $15,000, 
specially constructed trailer, deferring a 
longer trip so he might undergo further 
treatments. Though still badly paralyzed, 
Snite is now able to breathe for slightly 
more than an hour without any artificial 
aid and can remain outside the iron lung 
for longer intervals with a small, aluminum 
and rubber respirator strapped to his chest. 
A Swedish company, which has already 
made several of the respirators for the 
youth, announced last week it had devel- 
oped one weighing only 54% pounds so he 
may sit erect in a wheel chair. 


Divorced: 
Wide World 


By Norma Tat- 
MADGE, 42-year-old 
former motion-pic- 
ture star, GEorGE JEs- 
SEL, stage, screen, and 
radio comedian, on 
grounds of “incom- 
patibility,” in Juarez, 
Mexico, Aug. 11. The 
actress, married for 
seventeen years to 


Joseph M. Schenck, now president of the 
Motion Picture Producers Association, di- 
vorced him in 1934 to marry the comedian. 
Jessel, on hearing of the Mexican divorce 
in New York last week, said: “We’ve been 
separated before, but I believe and hope 
that we will finish our lives together.” 


Arrived: 


Eart Batpwin or Bewo ey, 72-year- 
old former Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
in New York to address the three-day 
world Congress on Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University this week, 
on the topic “Democracy at Work.” The 
statesman, who was accompanied on his 
visit of a week’s duration by Lady Baldwin 
and their son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Windham Baldwin, also was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from the university. Lord Baldwin ob- 
served that the immediate possibility of a 
European war depends on one person, 
Hitler, “a man with a great brain—and 
quite abnormal.” The British people hate 
war, he said, and think it a “ridiculous” 
way to settle disputes. “But we have come 
to realize that if the challenge comes it is 
one that has to be taken up.” 


Departed: 


Ciaupe G. Bowers, former United 
States Ambassador to Spain (1933-39), 
from New York, to take over his new diplo- 
matic job of Ambassador to Chile. Dis- 
cussing the new post, he said: “We enjoy 
unusually friendly relations with Chile, and 
I hope that I shall be able to further con- 
tribute toward the mutual understanding 
and growing feeling of friendship not only 
with Chile but all 
South American re- 
publics.” The Ambas- 
sador, also well-known 
as an historian, dis- 
closed that he had 
completed a novel, 
“The Spanish Adven- 
tures of Washington 
Irving,” and is now 
writing his “Mem- 
ories of Spain.” 


International 


Honored: 


The late Tuomas A. Epson, at the 
New York World’s Fair, in an Edison Day 
celebration, Aug. 12—the 50th anniversary 
of the scientist’s invention of the phono- 
graph. Mary Pickford, who was the in- 
ventor’s favorite screen actress, simultane- 
ously dramatized his five most important 
developments in a ceremony involving the 
incandescent lamp, the motion-picture 
camera, the “talking machine” principle, 
the microphone, and the thermionic tube 
(forerunner of the modern radio tube). 
Climaxing the celebration, attended by 
Madeline Edison Sloane, daughter of the 
inventor, and witnessed by 10,000 persons, 
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the lights of Constitution Mall were cut off 
and 50-foot pictures of Edison were pro- 
jected on the side of the Perisphere. 


Chosen: 


Hornepse, Macere ul, a six-year-old 
Ayrshire cow owned by W. H. Carpenter, 
Bridgewater, Conn., farmer, as “the most 
beautiful cow in America” in a contest with 
14 fellow milk dispensers at the New York 
World’s Fair. Maggie, who earned the title 
of “Miss Americow of 1939,” was selected 





onal 


for her abundance of “poise, charm, in- 
telligence, and beauty of face and figure” 
by Judges Frank Buck, Norman Bel 
Geddes, and Howard Smith, amusement 
area exhibitors. After being decorated with 
lipstick and rouge, and receiving the usual 
crown and blue ribbon symbolic of all 
beauty queens, Maggie delivered an ac- 
ceptance speech—one resounding “moo.” 


Died: 


Mrs. Homer S. Cummiunes, 40, third 
wife of the former United States Attorney 
General, of heart disease, at her home in 
Washington, Aug. 9. A native of Connecti- 
cut, she was educated at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Sorbonne and the Alliance 
Francaise in Paris. Before marrying the 
Stamford, Conn., lawyer, in 1929, she 
served as private secretary to Harry F. 
Sinclair, the oil operator. 


The Eart or Rosstyn, 70, friend of 
King Edward VII in his youth, following a 
nervous breakdown, in London, Aug. 10. 
Educated at Eton and Oxford, he became 
head of his family, ennobled more than 250 
years before, at the age of 19. With $80,000 
a year to spend, he became an international 
playboy and adven- 
turer. His extrava- 
gances and escapades 
at the race tracks and 
in the gambling 
rooms, and his three 
marriages and two di- 
vorces eventually lost 
him his royal friend- 
ship and tossed him 
into bankruptcy. The 
Earl’s last scandal re- 
sulted from the publication in 1928 of his 
memoirs, “My Gamble With Life.” 
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REMEMBER 


Those are the days you'd love to re-live— 
when a drowsy, sun-drenched summer after- 


HOW 


GOooD BEANS 


Saturday nights you always bustled home to 
supper! Sure enough—there on the table 


TASTED THEN? 


Memories of hunting trips of years gone by 
are inseparably mingled with the pungent 


smell of wood smoke, a mellow harvest 
moon, and a supper of luscious home-baked 
beans warming in a kettle... 


stood the old stanch bean crock . . . send- 
ing up puffs of fragrant steam .. . teasing a 
hungry boy almost bepend endurance... 


FAKED BEANS..as they ought to be 


Heinz Offers Four Favorite 

Kinds of Real Oven-Baked 

Beans With Rich, Savory 
Old-Style Sauces! 


5 reds detect a difference—an extraordinary 
tenderness and full-bodied flavor—in Heinz 
Oven-Baked Beans. That’s because they're 
actually baked in hot, dry ovens. For Heinz 
chefs know that only oven-baking makes beans 
mellow and mouth-watering—so downright 


noon, a cool, mossy bank, a fellow fisher- 
man and a couple of plump, cold baked-bean 
sandwiches spelled heaven! 





mealy each morsel absorbs the rich, savory 
sauce right down to its very center! 


How about an honest-to-goodness old- 
fashioned New England bean feast Saturday 
night? Try Heinz Oven-Baked Boston-style 
Beans. They’re fairly drenched in a spicy molas- 
ses sauce and generously crowned with tender 
young pork. Heinz chefs sauce beans three 
other luscious ways, too—so your family can 
enjoy Heinz Beans the way they like ’em best. 
Serve some soon—and often! 


Boston- style In Tomato In Tomato Red 
with Pork Sauce with- Saucewith Kidney 
and Molasses out Pork Pork Beans 





COME AND SEE the gigantic Heinz 
Dome at the New York World's 
Fair, and be sure to visit Heinz 
exhibit of historical kitchens at 
the San Francisco Exposition. 


A 7O-YEAR TRADITION OF QUALITY BEHIND HEINZ BAKED BEANS 
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War resources board: Stettinius, chairman, Compton, Gifford, Moulton, Pratt, and Wood 


Resources Board Gears U.S. 


to Get the Jump on Any War 


$100,000,000 Plane Order 
and Maneuvers Are Also Factors 


in Booming Defense Drive 


When the first session of the 76th Con- 
gress appropriated $961,293,102 for the 
War Department and $815,157,461 for the 
Navy, it merely started America’s long- 
neglected defense bail rolling. To translate 
such record peacetime funds into terms of 
adequate security in a world teetering from 
crisis to crisis calls for the recruitment of 
military and civil personnel, preparation 
for the orderly acquisition of the tools 
with which they may one day have to 
work and fight, and, finally, the training of 
an entire nation for one supreme, coordi- 
nated effort. Last week the United States 
took more gigantic strides toward pre- 
paredness than it had ever taken in any 
seven-iay peacetime period in its history: 

1—A War Resources Board, patterned 
after the War Industries Board of 1918-19 
and destined to serve as the nucleus for 
the third and most vital arm of defense, 
was set up by President Roosevelt and the 
acting Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments. 

2—In New York and Virginia, 76,000 
Regular Army and National Guard troops 
continued the most comprehensive peace- 
time maneuvers in the nation’s history. 

3—In Washington, the War Department 
awarded the largest single military aircraft 
order ever placed—$100,000,000—bringing 
the total contracts this year, in the pro- 
gram to increase Army air strength from 
2,000 to 5,500 planes, to $154,000,000. 





4—At Cristobal, C.Z., Secretary of War 
Harry H. Woodring announced that work 
on the authorized $277,000,000 third set of 
emergency locks and the $23,750,000 pro- 
gram for augmenting the Canal defenses 
would start at once. 

5—At Manassas, Va., Gen. George Mar- 
shall, Army Chief of Staff, declared that 
completion of the new Army-Navy “Gi- 
braltar” in Puerto Rico was being pressed 
“as fast as we can,” and added that no foe 
would dare attack any of the American 
nations after it was finished. 


‘Total’ War 


Realizing that the key to modern war- 
fare is a sustained capacity for supplying 
the armed forces and at the same time 
cushioning civilian economy at home 
against dislocation and collapse, the War 
and Navy Departments some years ago 
set up a detailed plan for coordinating the 
efforts of industry, the population as a 
whole, and the military, so that on a mo- 
ment’s notice the whole gigantic machine 
could begin rolling with a minimum of 
waste, confusion, and friction. 

That blueprint, known as the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan and recently revised for 
the third time, is a democracy’s counter- 
part of the Nazi-Fascist “total” war. 

The core of the IMP is the War Re- 
sources Administration which, through 
subordinate boards and agencies, would 
have the task of regulating domestic prices, 
foreign trade, labor, finance, commodities, 
and the procurement of food, clothing, 
and implements of war for the fighting 
forces. 

Creation of the War Resources Board 







Harris & Ewing, Newsphotos, Wide World 


(which, it is expected, will assume the 
name War Resources Administration in 
time of war) followed a natural desire not 
to repeat the mistake of 1918, when Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and his War Industries 
Board were thrown into the breach at the 
eleventh hour to unscramble the hopeless 
tangle of unprepared and uncoordinated 
industry. 

Chairman of the six-man board is Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., chairman of the 
board of the United States Steel Corp. 
Named to serve with him are Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Walter S. Gifford, 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution; John 
Lee Pratt, a director of General Motors 
Corp.,. and Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. 

Presumably one of the WRB’s first big 
jobs will be to confer with the Joint Muni- 
tions Board and Acting Secretaries Louis 
Johnson of the War Department and 
Charles Edison of the Navy Department 
on the current program of educational or- 
ders—a program designed to test the abil- 
ity of private industrial establishments to 
adapt themselves overnight to the produc- 
tion of wartime supplies. An original 
$2,000,000 appropriation was awarded last 
April for gas masks, the new Garand semi- 
automatic rifle, anti-aircraft searchlights, 
and other ordnance items. Since then Con- 
gress has appropriated $14,250,000 to 
cover 55 items. Eventually it is hoped that 
the survey will have “earmarked” 10,000 
firms, capable among them of producing 
10,000 essential items on an emergency 


basis. 
Black and Blue 


Sunday motorists in New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont last 
week were shunted off main north and 











Ewing Galloway 


Industrial mobilization: plants like Worthington’s are... 


south highways, glutted with a fast-mov- 
ing serpentine of trucks, armored cars, 
tanks, and motorized field pieces. America 
was being invaded (Newsweek, Aug. 14). 

A “Black” army had “landed” on the 
shores of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
and Maine, and was moving toward two 
parallel “Blue” lines of defense—one just 
east of the Hudson stretching from the 
Green Mountains to New York City, the 
other behind the Delaware from the Water 
Gap to Philadelphia. A “Black” division 
meanwhile had appeared at Quantico, Va., 
and turned north, menacing the national 
capital, defended by the “Blue” 3rd Corps 
at historic Manassas. 

To the startled motorists it all seemed— 
and was—an adequate display of fighting 
strength. But to newspaper men who had 
come to watch the show Maj. Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, boss of the maneuvers, told a 
story that all army men but few civilians 
know: 

“The First Army as it has taken the field 
this month is not in fact an army. It is a 
collection of individual units, lacking ade- 
quate army, corps, and divisional troops,* 
partially equipped and woefully short in 
the man power, weapons, and motors 
which experience has proved essential to 
an efficient field army.” 

Not to be outdone, the Navy last week 
pushed ahead with its program calling for 
23 new warships as soon as they can be 
slid down the ways. Navy Yard employ- 
ment reached an all-time high of 62,000, 
and it was predicted that the number 
would be 100,000 by 1942—with another 
100,000 working in private shipyards. 


*The First Army, which should number 
$21,475 officers and men, actually has only 
75,116. 











NEWSWEEK 


The Navy also let contracts totaling 
$14,607,500 to start work on five island aj 
bases—Kaneohe Bay and Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, and the Midway, Johnston, anj 
Palmyra Islands, along the Navy’s oute 
“line of observation” from Alaska to the 
Panama Canal. 


Significance 

The personnel of the newly created Wa 
Resources Board assures the country of 
a thorough, workmanlike job if war eve 
does come. Further additions to its mem. 
bership are to be made from time to time, 
and no doubt one or more representatives 
of labor will be included, as well as rep- 
resentatives of other industries. 

It has been suggested that it might be 
difficult for some of the present member 
to award contracts for which their own 
and rival firms would be eligible, but the 
experience of the wartime Baruch board 
ought to dispose of such rumors. Baruch 
at that time divested himself of all per- 
sonal connections with industry and busi- 
ness, and there is little doubt that the four 
industrialists on the WRB would be pre- 
pared to take similar steps if and when 
conditions required it. . 

The creation of the WRB is in a sense 
a personal victory for Louis Johnson, who 
has fought for a speed-up in preparedness 
ever since he came to the War Depart- 
ment. But the move also reflects a certain 
uneasy awareness of world conditions in 
Washington. Every defense move that has 
been made in the past year—and every 
frank statement like General Drum’s— 
should be viewed in the light of what 
those close to the military in this country 
firmly believe: that another world war is 
inevitable, and that America will not only 
be drawn into it, but soon. 
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... which clear the way for the Army’s ‘iron cavalry’ 
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old grinding métates—stones with concave 
upper surfaces in which the squaws used to 
grind meal by hand. In the exhibition hall, 
Indians sold tourists more than $10,000 
worth of their handicrafts. 





Disaster Week 


Nine different disasters on the ground 
and in the air took a toll last week of some 
72 lives and injured about 207 persons. 


{ The City of San Francisco, a $2,000,000 
streamlined train jointly operated by the 
Southern Pacific, the Chicago & North 
Western, and the Union Pacific Railroads 
on a Chicago to San Francisco run, was 
hurtling westward at 60 miles an hour 
Sunday morning. On a stretch of track in 
the jagged Humboldt River Canyon, 40 
miles west of Elko, Nev., E. F. Hecox, en- 
gineer, suddenly felt the Diesel-powered 
locomotive buck into the air, then hurtle 
through a steel bridge for 1,000 feet. Five 
of the seventeen cars plunged down the 
steep track embankment; others turned 
over; twenty-four persons died and 114 
were injured. Officials discovered that 
someone had forced a rail 4 inches out of 


or wreckers who even left behind two claw 
bars as evidence. Five men were picked up 
in Salt Lake City, but police there said 
there was no concrete evidence against 
them. 


{ Near Denver, Colo., a Denver & Rio 
Grande Western train rammed into a coach 
of the Santa Fe’s Navajo, killing a con- 
ductor and one passenger, and injuring 52 
others. 


{ A sleepy switchman at the Petroaia sta- 
tion in Rumania was responsible for a 
wreck in which thirteen travelers were 
killed and a score suffered broken bones. 


In Brooklyn, N.Y., a defective switch de- 
railed an elevated train leaving Coney 
Island, causing painful injuries to 21 
passengers. 


gq A Pan American Airways Clipper crashed 
in the harbor at Rio de Janeiro, killing all 
but two passengers of the sixteen aboard— 
among them Prof. James Harvey Rogers, 
noted Yale economist. 


§ Two Army officers and seven enlisted 
men died in the flaming wreckage of a 
twin-engined Air Corps bomber which 
crashed when one motor failed a few sec- 


servatives for control of the Democratic 
party. This week political weather fore- 
casters scrutinized complete returns to 
learn where the wind was blowing. 

In Kentucky, where the White House 
remained officially neutral, Lt. Gov. Keen 
Johnson, backed by Gov. A. B. (Happy) 
Chandler, wrested the Democratic guber- 
natorial nomination from John Young 
Brown, protégé of Senate Majority Leader 
Alben W. Barkley, by 269,781 to 235,004. 
The winner was backed by the A.F.L. and 
the loser by the C.L.O. 

In Virginia, where the showdown was 
between the regular Democratic organiza- 
tion of Senators Carter Glass and Harry 
F. Byrd* and the pro-New Deal forces of 
Gov. James H. Price, observers agreed that 
net gains in both the Senate and House of 
Delegates strengthened the Glass-Byrd or- 
ganization’s control of the Commonwealth 
Assembly. 

In Mississippi Paul B. Johnson, with the 





*Because of an inexcusable aberration of 
proofreaders in omitting the word never, Sena- 
tors Glass and Byrd were described on page 
12 of the Aug. 14 issue as having “pretended to 
swallow the Roosevelt philosophy.” The sen- 
tence was written “had never pretended .. .” 
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Talburt in The New York World-Telegram 


backing of Sen. Theodore Bilbo, a third- 
term-for-Roosevelt advocate, led a field of 
seven in the Democratic gubernatorial race, 
polling 67,092 votes against 50,129 for his 
nearest rival, ex-Gov. Martin S. Conner. Con- 
trol of the state’s delegation to next year’s 
Presidential nominating convention hinges 
on the runoff between these two Aug. 29. 





Young Democrats 


Parley Mainly Sounding Board 
for Blast at ‘Straddlebugs’ 


When Congress went home a fortnight 
ago after putting the President’s legis- 
lative lieutenants to rout (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 14), both the conservative and the 
Roosevelt forces served notice they had 
not ceased firing. Last week, as the Presi- 
dent’s House majority leader, Sam Ray- 
burn of Texas, was casting his lot with 
Vice President John N. Garner, titular 
leader of the New Deal’s Democratic foes, 
Mr. Roosevelt and the faithful handful 
that had survived the Battle of Capitol 
Hill fired the first shots of the War of 1940. 

The setting was Duquesne Garden in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where 10,000 members of 
the Association of Young Democratic 
Clubs had convened their annual three-day 
powwow. To the accompaniment of their 
deafening cheers, a fighting message from 
the President was read. 


‘Straddlebug’ 

“From the beginning,” ran Mr. Roose- 
velt’s message, “Democracy has meant 
progress, and its battle ever since Jeffer- 
son’s time has been a steady conflict with 
the forces of reaction . . . There are re- 
actionaries in our own party .. . Always 
has it been the aim of the enemies of 
liberalism to seek to attach to themselves 











such members of our party . . . When they 
have succeeded they have not infrequently 
been successful in their efforts to supplapt 
a Democratic Administration with a Re- 
publican . . . If we nominate conservative 
candidates, or lip-service candidates, on a 
straddlebug platform, I personally, for my 
own self-respect and because of my long 
service to and belief in liberal democracy, 
will find it impossible to have any active 
part in such an unfortunate suicide of the 
old Democratic party.” 

The Young Democrats, most of them 
stanch Roosevelt men and many state and 
Federal officeholders, knew well enough 
what the President meant: If he did not 
approve the Democratic nominee in 1940, 
he would stand aside and let the Re- 
publicans walk in. 

But Young Democrats were not in- 
terested in the speculations of politicians 


International 


Adams, Young Democrat 


and editorial writers over which candidates 
fell under Mr. Roosevelt’s straddlebug 
classification. For them there was and is 
but one man. And though their constitu- 
tion forbids formal endorsement of any 
candidate, the resolutions they passed 
calling for a continuation of “the Roosevelt 
ideals” left little doubt as to their choice. 

Politics in government was a touchier 
subject, inasmuch as theirs was the first 
political convention to be held since the 
passage of the Hatch Law forbidding Fed- 
eral employes to serve as delegates (NEws- 
WEEK, July 31). Attorney General Frank 
Murphy had promised to give the Young 
Democrats a ruling under the law, and it 
was reported that he would say that 
Federal officeholders might attend as 
spectators but not vote. On the eve of the 
convention, however, the Department of 
Justice—for an unannounced reason— 
withdrew its offer of a ruling. 

The predominantly New Deal majority 
had come to Pittsburgh to denounce the 





NEWSWEEK 


Hatch Law, and after Murphy’s decision 
to let them interpret it as they saw fi 
they proceeded to do so, taking their cye 
from the retiring president, Pitt Tysoy 
Maner of Alabama, who described the 
“clean politics” law as “the most unAmer. 
can legislation passed in the last 25 years” 

Even so, rival factions at the convention 
accused each other of “buying votes’ 
(ballot representation is based on paid-up 
membership in units of 1,000). The lead. 
ing New Deal candidate for president of 
the organization, Homer Mat Adams, 98. 
year-old Illinois state employe, was ac. 
cused by competitors of “packing” the 
Illinois delegation, and similar charges 
were hurled at the New York group. 

In the end, however, the 100 per centers 
prevailed. Adams won the presidency and 
the triumphant New Deal delegates went 
home to work for a resolution calling on 
Democrats in every state of the union to 
pledge all their delegates to next year’s 
nominating convention to vote for “lib- 
eral” candidates. 





Significance 


The Young Democrats have recently 
come under strong New Deal influence, 
partly because so many of them owe their 
jobs either to the Administration directly or 
to local job dispensers identified with it; and 
partly because the organization naturally 
attracts the militant type of young liberal. 

As for the President’s declaration—it 
contained nothing he had not been saying 
to intimates for months. It certainly did 
not, as some wishful thinkers hastily con- 
cluded, remove his name from the 1940 
race. It simply implied that if he could 
not control the convention he would not 
try to lead a third party. 

But the Young Democrats convention, 
though it afforded Mr. Roosevelt an ideal 
sounding board for his challenge, is not 
much of a political weather vane. Even 
leaving out of account the silent con- 
servative minority (and there is a potent 
one), the Young Democrats simply do not 
control enough votes to make their elders 
sit up and take notice. 





Ironclad Echo 


A few minutes before noon on Mar. 8, 
1862, Confederate and Union soldiers fac- 
ing each other at the southeastern tip of 
Virginia gaped in awe at a huge floating 
“sardine can” that steamed down the Eliza- 
beth River and cut across to Newport 
News at the mouth of the James. 

Flanked by the Confederate gunboats 
Beaufort and Raleigh, and proceeding at a 
leisurely 5 knots, the “sardine can” calmly 
rammed and sank the Federal sloop Cum- 
berland, then turned to the near-by steam 
frigate Congress, which soon surrendered 
in flames. Unable to dispose of the Union 
men-o’-war Minnesota, Roanoke, and St. 
Lawrence because of the shallow waters 0 
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which they had grounded, the amazing sea 
monster put into Sewall’s Point for the 
night (see map). The Virginia, risen from 
the ashes of the old Merrimac of the 
United States Navy, her new superstruc- 
ture covered with armor plate, had taught 
the world a naval lesson: wooden ships 
could not stand up against iron. 

But next day, when the Virginia (or, as 
it is known to popular history, the Mer- 
rimac) returned to complete the destruc- 
tion of the Union fleet, an even queerer 
object, resembling “a cheese box on a raft,” 


First clash between iron warships: The Monitor meets the Virginia (Merrimac) in Hampton Roads, Mar. 9, 1862 


appeared suddenly from behind the Minne- 
sota, where it had arrived the night before, 
and gave battle. For four hours Ericsson’s 
Monitor rained shells on the Virginia as 
her own whirling turret deflected the Con- 
federate fire. Then, seeing that neither 
could hope to destroy the other, both com- 
manders withdrew. 

Though the world hailed the Battle of 
Hampton Roads as one of the greatest in 
naval history, Civil War historians spent 
three-quarters of a century wrangling 
over which side won. To Maj. Ray Bottom, 
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Newsweek map—Manning 


Courses traced by the career in the historic battle 





publisher of The Newport News Press and 
The Times-Herald, it seemed that both 
sides ought to be honored equally for a 
significant tie. A few years ago, observing 
that the final healing of blue and gray 
wounds was being signalized everywhere 
by impressive battle memorials, Major 
Bottom suggested a Hampton Roads 
Memorial. 

Last week, as Pennsylvania and Virginia 
National Guardsmen wound up maneuvers 
on the battlefield of First and Second 
Manassas (see page 11), a Congressional 
committee composed of Senators Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia, George L. Radcliffe of 
Maryland, and W. Warren Barbour of 
New Jersey, and Representatives Schuyler 
O. Bland and Patrick H. Drewry of Vir- 
ginia and George S. Williams of Delaware 
began the task of selecting a site for a 
memorial to “commemorate the patriotism, 
courage, skill, ingenuity, and devotion of 
the men on both sides who . . . wrote an 
epic of valor unsurpassed in the history of 
the world.” 





Annenberg’s Woes 


Tax Indictment Also Strikes 
at the Pennsylvania G.O.P. 


On June 5, a Federal grand jury of 23 
Illinois citizens impaneled in Chicago un- 
der United States District Attorney Wil- 
liam J. Campbell, whose appointment was 
maneuvered by inner-circle New Dealers 
determined to clean out hostile elements in 
city political machines throughout the 
country, went into a session that brought a 
parade of 227 witnesses and resulted in 
11,747 pages of testimony, liberally sprin- 
kled with complex bookkeeping analyses 
by a corps of 50 auditors. Last week the 
jury capped its labors by handing down an 
income-tax evasion indictment against 
Moses L. (Moe) Annenberg, publisher of 


The Philadelphia Inquirer and the head of 
some 60 enterprises, including the Nation- 
wide News Service, a horse-racing wire 
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syndicate, and The Daily Racing Form, the 
pony players’ bible (Newsweek, May 15). 

As a second grand jury was assembling 
information seeking to show that Moe An- 
nenberg had also violated anti-racketeer 
and anti-monopoly statutes with his tip- 
ster companies, the publisher prepared to 


put up $100,000 bail and countercharged 
that the government’s figures were “grossly 
exaggerated.” True or false, the indictment 
made legal history by touching off the big- 
gest criminal tax case in the Justice De- 
partment’s history, with penalties and in- 
terest on the $3,258,809 allegedly con- 
cealed from 1932 to 1936 bringing the gov- 
ernment’s claim to $5,548,383. 

Not size, however, but political signif- 
icance put Annenberg’s plight into the 
big headlines. The former newsboy who 
amassed a fortune large enough to enable 
him to buy The Inquirer in 1938 for a re- 
puted $15,000,000 in cash has recently be- 
come a power in Republican circles. in 
Pennsylvania, a state which New Dealers 
are anxious to keep in the Democratic col- 
umn in 1940. 

Another phase of Murphy’s Chicago in- 
vestigation has dynamite potentialities for 
Illinois Democrats and may even backfire 
at the New Deal. While Campbell’s right 





Acme 


Annenberg ran into tax trouble 


hand probed into Annenberg’s affairs, his 
left hand simultaneously prepared a grand- 
jury investigation of William R. (Billy) 
Skidmore, who promptly threatened to in- 
volve many present and former Cook 
County officials. 


NEWSWEEK 





Rapist 

In 1938, G-men estimate, a rape case 
occurred every 63 minutes in the United 
States; for the first half of 1939 police jp 
66 cities reported a total of 862. Lag 
week, authorities saw a possible clue to 
more than one unsolved sex crime in the 
arrest at Boca Raton, Fla., of Herbert W. 
Goddard Jr., 34, 6-foot radio writer, actor, 
and self-styled film talent scout who cop. 
fessed to attacking and stabbing to death 
Ruth Frances Dunn, 17, of Miami, in 
mosquito-infested swamp, and to holding 
her chum, Jean Bolton, 19, a captive for 
four days. 

Records showed that under a number of 
aliases Goddard had had a criminal record 
since he was convicted of rape at 15, and 
that he had wooed and abandoned girls in 
several cities. Police are exploring his 
possible connection with the murders of 
Peter Levine, 12, of New Rochelle, N.Y,, 
in May 1938; Mary Imelda Coyle, 17, at 
Larchmont, N.Y., the following October, 
Mary Helen O’Connor, 15, at Massapequa, 
Long Island, in 1933; Margaret Martin, at 
Kingston, Pa., in 1938, and Anya Soso- 
yeva, Russian dancer, at Los Angeles in 
February. 
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IRVING C. CHAPMAN 
Bank robber-kidnaper, 


41, height 5’ 7”, weight 
152, light blue eyes 


THEODORE COLE 
Kidnaper, 27, height 5’ 
7”, weight 135, blue 
eyes, brown hair 


WANTED: The nation’s first 10 hunted public enemies as listed by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
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RALPH ROE | 
Bank robber, 33, height 


6’, weight 170, gray eyes, 
dark brown hair 





LOUIS(Lerxe) BUCHALTER 
Racketeer, 42, height 5’ 
71”, weight 160, brown 
eyes, dark brown hair 





JOSEPH PAUL CRETZER 
Bank robber, 29, height 
5’ 7”, weight 170, brown 
eyes, neat black hair 

















WALTER DAVIS 
Murder suspect, 31, 
height 5’ 814”, weight 5’ 
180, kinky hair, Negro 


934”, 


CHARLES MONAZYM 
Bank robber, 27, height 
weight 128, 
brown eyes, black hair 











JOHN LEWIS CAREY. 
Bank robber, 32, height 
6’, weight 170, brown 
eyes, light brown hair 





ALBERT L. PEGRAM 
Kidnaper, 41, height 5’ 
11”, weight 220, brown 
eyes, light brown hair 









Acme, W 
RALPH BECKMAN 
Narcotics law violater, 
37, height 5’ 634”, weight 
135, dark brown hair 
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Two Fiihrers: Albert Forster of Danzig came to Hitler 








Newsphotos 


Humble Herrings and Margarine 
Set Nervous Europe a- Twitter 


Shift to Customs Row 
Heightens Tension in Danzig 
and Whirls Axis Faster 


H. G. Wells once predicted in “The 
Shape of Things to Come” that the next 
war would start when a Pole, adjusting 
his dental plate, made a face at a Nazi 
Storm Trooper and was shot—the incident 
precipitating an international crisis. Two 
weeks ago Warsaw and Danzig began a 
dispute that seemed equally ridiculous, one 
concerning the Free City’s exports of mar- 
garine and herring to Poland. Yet by last 
week this so-called “herring and margarine 
war” had set the Rome-Berlin Axis spin- 
ning with ominous speed and was causing 
dizzy diplomats in every corner to hurry 
into action. 


Ultimatum 


It all began with an ultimatum. To con- 
ceal huge amounts of arms that the Nazis 
have been pouring into Danzig, Free City 
authorities had barred Polish customs in- 
spectors—Danzig is a part of the Polish 
customs system—from the Schichau ship- 
building yards, through which munitions 
presumably were being smuggled. Warsaw 
promptly retaliated by withdrawing its 
customs officers from the Amada-Unida 
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Goebbels went to Venice 
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Margarine Works, thus stopping the com- 
pany’s exports of herring and margarine to 
Poiand. 

Danzig struck back on Aug. 4 by threat- 
ening to oust all Polish customs guards 
serving on the border between the Free 
City and East Prussia. This was obviously 
a preliminary to throwing open the fron- 
tier and then announcing the incorporation 
of Danzig in the Reich. Therefore, Marian 
Chodacki, Polish High Commissioner, de- 
livered an unequivocal ultimatum to the 
Naemea threatening immediate action. 
Last week Danzig authorities backed down, 
withdrew their order, and offered to dis- 
cuss the commercial dispute with the Poles. 

At the same time Albert Forster, Nazi 
leader in the Free City, flew to Berchtes- 
gaden to consult with Adolf Hitler—who 
allows such retreats only for strategic rea- 
sons. The same day German papers opened 
a campaign of denunciations and atrocity 
stories that rivaled those leveled at Czecho- 
Slovakia last September. (Propaganda 
Minister Goebbels was in Venice attending 
a “cultural conference.”) 

On Aug. 9 Forster returned to Danzig 
and summoned a huge mass meeting to 
hear the word from Berchtesgaden. The 
next night some 40,000 gathered in medie- 
val Long-Market Square. Led by the pip- 
ing voices of Hitler Youths, they set up a 
roar of “We want to go home to the 
Reich,” as Forster appeared. 

But all they got from the little Fiihrer 
was a skillful but mystifying harangue. He 
didn’t even refer to the Polish ultimatum. 
Instead for 42 minutes he quoted foreign 
authors—including Winston Churchill and 
Lloyd George—who had once condemned 
Danzig separation from the Reich and 
ended with a fervent cry: “May the day be 
no longer distant when we meet here again, 
not at a protest demonstration but to cele- 
brate Danzig’s reunion with the great Ger- 
man Reich.” 

Next day the spotlight shifted abruptly 
from Danzig and Forster followed it. He 
flew to his Bavarian home town of Fiirth— 
within easy traveling distance of Berchtes- 
gaden and Salzburg. And Karl J. Burck- 
hardt, pro-Nazi League of Nations Com- 
missioner in Danzig, went directly to the 


Fiihrer. 


‘Burning Question’ 

Since last May the Italian press has 
boasted—and the Italian people have be- 
lieved—that there will be no war because 
Mussolini has promised to prevent it. Last 
week Il Duce sent his most trusted ob- 
server to the herring and margarine front. 

On Aug. 10, Count Galeazzo Ciano, For- 
eign Minister and Mussolini’s son-in-law, 
entrained for Salzburg to meet the German 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop 
—with whom he forged the Italo-German 
military alliance last May. The Nazi met 
the Fascist the following morning in the 
cobbled little German town and whisked 
him off for lunch at his country seat, 
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Schloss Fuschl, a sixteenth-Century arch- 
bishop’s hunting lodge. Then, after several 
hours of conferences, Ciano returned to his 
suite at the Oesterreichischer Hof, from 
which special telephone wires were con- 
nected with Rome. In between phoning II 
Duce, Ciano found time to dine with Rib- 
bentrop at St. Wolfgang, where the Duke 
of Windsor journeyed after his abdication. 

Next day the Italian was late for lunch. 
Not until 1:30 did his car roll up before 
Hitler’s mountain chalet at Berchtesgaden 
—he had been phoning his father-in- 
law again. But Der Fiihrer nevertheless 
beamed a welcome from the terrace and 
that afternoon in the huge, wide-windowed 
room overlooking Salzburg — where so 
many Nazi triumphs have been hatched— 
Ciano, Hitler, and Ribbentrop put their 
heads together. Correspondents noted that 
they were aided by Dr. Friedrich Gaus and 
Prince del Drago, legal experts who spe- 
cialize in drafting treaties. Then Hitler 
bestowed a rare honor on the Italian. He 
entertained him at tea on the Kehlstein— 
a glass-enclosed eyrie constructed atop a 
precipitous mountain and accessible only 
by elevator up an 1,800-foot shaft. And 
that night Ribbentrop took Ciano to a 
Salzburg Festival play. It was “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 

Ciano had originally planned only a one- 
day visit. But on Sunday—the third day— 
he again ascended to Berchtesgaden for a 
final meeting with Hitler. Then he has- 
tened back to Salzburg and sped to Rome 
in a plane that had been waiting for him 
for 24 hours. 

Correspondents groped in vain for any 
revelation as to the meaning of the meet- 
ings. Both German and Italian papers re- 
ferred to it in starry-eyed and meaningless 
terms of praise for Axis solidarity. Official 
spokesmen said no more, although one 
candidly admitted that it was “strategy to 
keep the others guessing.” And a press 
communiqué only stated: “Naturally, an 
important part ... was played by Danzig, 
which has developed into the most burning 
question in the world.” 

But all over the rest of Europe telltale 
traces of smoke spiraled up from the 
“burning question.” Two days before 
Ciano’s arrival, Ribbentrop entertained an- 
other guest at his Schloss, Count Stephen 
Csaky. The stern Nazi official had a “man 
to man” talk with the slight little Foreign 
Minister of Hungary—on which Germany 
has been increasing pressure to suppress 
anti-Nazism. But the same day Budapest’s 
Parliament adjourned in a bedlam with all 
parties shouting imprecations at the Nazi 
delegates. 

At Trieste another worried Minister ar- 
rived for conferences: Premier Dragisha 
Cvetkovich of Yugoslavia. Reputedly, that 
divided country—still rent by strife be- 
tween Croats and Serbs—had turned down 
an Axis proposal that it permit the use of 
its roads and railroads in case of war. 
Berlin and Rome denied the story. But 


























In their maneuvers the Nazis tested the newest flame throwers 


Yugoslavia nevertheless ordered the mo- 
bilization of four classes of reserves and 
opened maneuvers in Slovenia on the 
Italo-German border. 

Meanwhile, the military power of the 
Axis began to approach its peak. Italy 
called up 500,000 additional troops, raising 
its total to 1,250,000 under arms. The 
German Army, now at top strength nu- 
merically, performed its usual small-group 
exercises and prepared to swing into the 
much more important divisional maneu- 
vers at the end of this month. A military 
order closed the Jablunka Pass opening 
from Slovakia—partly occupied by Ger- 
man troops—into the Teschen district of 
Poland, and laborers rushed work on a 
heavy-duty road leading to it. 

And Sunday 1,500 Nazi Labor Corps 
men, armed with spades, landed from a 
German steamer at Danzig—welcome ad- 
ditions to the light division of 15,000 
“police” that the Reich has already con- 
centrated in the Free City. 





Significance 

Last September it was Mussolini who 
urged moderation on Hitler and made the 
last-minute appeal to the Germans not to 
invade Czecho-Slovakia—an appeal that 
gave the Nazis the bloodless victory of 
Munich. 

Four signs pointed to similar Italian 
preparations for a conference over Danzig: 
(1) the presence of Burckhardt and the 
legal experts necessary to formulate a de- 
tailed plan; (2) a sudden cessation of 
German press attacks this week and Ber- 
lin’s professions of faith in a “peaceful 
solution”; (3) hints of appeasement in 
France and Britain, particularly in The 
London Times; (4) the obvious Axis ef- 
forts to force Hungary and Yugoslavia into 
alliances or an attitude of benevolent 
neutrality. 
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Black Star 





The only discord came from Warsaw, 
where a spokesman declared that Hitler 
would have to take Danzig “only through 
a victorious war.” This refusal to yield, 
however, might fit into the German plans 
better than a Polish acceptance of the 
Mussolini plan. Then, the Nazi demands 
could be raised as the tempo of the mili- 
tary and propaganda campaign increased 
—with open threats during Hitler’s ad- 
dress at Tannenberg Aug. 27; more verbal 
violence combined with military moves 
during the Nuremberg conference early 
next month; and thereafter a final settle- 
ment of the issue. 





British Blackout 


Weak Spots in Defense Bared 


by Vast Aviation Maneuvers 


At 8 o'clock that night Eastland de- 
clared war. Westland had expected hostil- 
ities and observers were at their listening 
pésts; searchlights and anti-aircraft bat- 
teries were manned and hornet-like little 
pursuit planes had their engines spinning. 
Yet the Eastland bombers, gliding in 
noiselessly from the sea, scored eleven 
raids in the first 40 minutes of the war. In 
the wet, cloudy weather one squadron of 
great bombers suddenly dived down on the 
center of Westland’s capital and released 
tons of explosives. By dawn Westland had 
suffered 160 bombings from the roaring 
giants of the invader. 


Bombers 

Last week Britain officially became 
Westland for three days as the biggest 
maneuvers in the country’s history got 
under way. The first day, Aug. 8, featured 
the air force exclusively. Five hundred 
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bombers flew into Northern France— 
fastland for purposes of the war games— 
and on the signal of the “declaration of 
gar’ wheeled round and back over the 
Channel in what would apparently have 
been the most destructive air raid in 
history. 

The next day these exercises were 
scheduled to be repeated and 28,000 
square miles of Britain—including London 
inhabited by 28,000,000 people, were to 
be blacked out to test an elaborate Air 
Raid Precautions machinery. But near im- 
penetrable fog and driving rain grounded 
planes, blinded anti-aircraft units, and 
caused a postponement of the blackout. 
And it gave the day’s headlines to the 
navy. 

King George journeyed to Weymouth 
on the south coast, and on a day as gray 
and foreboding as the events that prompted 
the occasion, reviewing 133 warships of 
Britain’s Reserve Fleet—a contrast to the 
brilliant sunshine and holiday atmosphere 
in which George V inspected the fleet at 
Spithead in July 1914. 

Rain soaked the King as he reviewed 
officers on the flagship Effingham, and 
waves from a choppy sea splashed him as 
in an admiral’s barge he made the round 
of the massed ships. The rusty sides of 
some told shining bits of British naval 
history—the battleship Iron Duke served 
Jellicoe as flagship at the battle of Jutland; 
in the destroyer Warwick Admiral Keyes 
conducted his daring raid on Zeebrugge, 
and the cruiser Cardiff led the surrendered 
German High Seas Fleet into the Firth of 
Forth in 1918. 


Blackout 


By the next night the rain had ceased, 
although clouds hung lew over London, 
and the capital’s greatest peacetime—and 
voluntary—blackout went into effect. At 
midnight street lights flickered out, blue 
visors were fastened on headlamps of 
buses, and motorists drove with only park- 





British planes laid smokescreens 


ing lights to guide them along roads with 
white painted borders. At 12:30 as Big 
Ben tolled the half hour, the lights on its 
four dials faded out. 

It was the signal for the searchlights of 
1,600 anti-aircraft batteries to needle the 
lowering skies with their beams. Some 
200,000 air-raid wardens and members of 
auxiliary corps rushed to their posts. Store 
lights flashed out and houses and trains 
were curtained. In front of darkened 
government buildings, special police 
watched for Irish Republican Army 
terrorists. 

Overhead, bombers roared through the 
clouds, flashing navigation lights when 
they dropped “bombs,” and interceptor 
planes by the hundred climbed after them. 
And in a ghostly Piccadilly, thousands of 
curious spectators sang “It’s a Long Way 
to Tipperary.” 

Next day the Air Ministry issued satis- 
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fied communiqués. But neutral critics soon 
punctured the official optimism. They 
charged that A.R.P. wardens had been 
inefficient and bungling, that the search- 
lights had been poorly handled and the 
system of voluntary cooperation a failure. 
As a result, bombers got through with ease 
and spotted their objectives—from the air 
they located undoused lights on river 
boats, cars, railways and buildings not 
visible from the ground. 

In The Times, Maj. Edwin Shepherd, 
new editor of the magazine The Aeroplane, 
summed up: “Bombers . . . might have 
destroyed almost any of the targets that 
had been allotted to them. The experience 
of those early hours seems too ominous to 
be true.” And Sunday papers published 
the obituaries of the thirteen men killed 
in five crashes during the test. 


A. R. P. 


Last September, Londoners frantically 
dug shallow trenches, the government is- 
sued gas masks by the million, and troops 
manned a hopelessly inadequate number of 
anti-aircraft guns—the picture of a dis- 
organized democracy preparing to resist 
totalitarian air attack. Last week, on the 
first alarm, a vast machine swung into 
action with varying degrees of efficiency— 
the picture of a democracy uneasily girding 
itself in totalitarian armor. In one year the 
dictatorships had made Air Raid Pre- 
cautions the major concern of Britain. 

Nothing ever before had been designed 
to disrupt the compact little life of the 
average Briton so thoroughly. First, if 
John Jones lived in a “danger zone”—and 
17,500,000 Britons do—on the declaration 
of war his children will be taken from him. 
Along with 3,000,000 others they will be 
shipped on 50,000 special trains to great 
camps—twelve are already under con- 
struction—or quartered in rural villages or 
country homes. Each child will simply be 
labeled, given a knapsack containing neces- 
sities, a box of food, and a gas mask. It 
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may be days before he can communicate 
with his family. 
Next, many of Jones’ friends will be sent 


to the country along with the staffs of their — 


businesses to prearranged headquarters. All 
theaters will be closed. Finally, Jones will 
lose even his central government. From 
easily bombed Whitehall the authorities 
will move “someplace in the west,” and 
Britain will be largely run by twelve auton- 
omous regional governors. And Jones will 
immediately receive a card rationing his 
food and another setting limits on the 
amount of oil and gasoline he may purchase. 

From there on Jones will automatically 
become a cog in the great Air Raid Pre- 
cautions machine. If he lives near the coast 
he will be enrolled as an observer. From a 
listening post he will flash signals on the 
approach of bombers to central control sta- 
tions—the code word “yellow” signifies 
they are twenty minutes away; “red,” five 
minutes, and “green,” all clear. At the 
alarm, troops will immediately man search- 
lights and anti-aircraft guns and defend- 
ing aircraft will take off. Sirens will sound 
two long mournful notes. 

That will be the signal for 1,900,000 
Jones, male and female, to don steel hel- 
mets and hurry to the headquarters of 
their various corps. Some will be air-raid 
wardens—six to every 500 of population in 
urban areas—to enforce blackouts and 
herd other citizens into shelters; some, 
first-aid workers to carry injured to hos- 
pitals—Britain has beds for 150,000—and 
decontamination workers to eradicate gas; 
still others, extra police and firemen. The 
duty of these legions will be to supervise 
Britain by day and keep its cities lightless 
by night. 

But few Joneses will find shelter in un- 
derground air-raid shelters. The govern- 
ment has refused to construct deep shel- 
ters—40 to 45 feet—like those that proved 
to be almost bombproof in Spain. It has 
even forced the London borough of Fins- 
bury to seek private capital to dig great 
cylindrical shelters, each holding 7,600 or 
12,300. Moreover the new trench system 
recently opened in central London accom- 
modates but 14,000. 

In back of his house, however, most 
Britons will soon have an Anderson—some- 
times called “dog house”—shelter. One mil- 
lion of these sheet-steel hovels have al- 
ready been distributed free by Sir John 
Anderson, A.R.P. head, to families with in- 
comes of less than $1,170 a year. This fall, 
those with larger salaries can buy them for 
about $40. For the Joneses who live in 
apartment houses, basements are being 
shored up with steel pillars—a work that 
has scarcely begun. 

In Paris, Berlin, and Rome the little men 
have likewise been prepared for war. Paris 
has plans to evacuate nearly 1,000,000 of 
its population, and the rest of the city will 
go into hiding in 27,656 shelters. Italy will 
depend more on evacuation than any other 
state, and on well-drilled blackouts. After 





A.R.P. BLACK-OUT 


AUGUST 9th—10th. 
Lights to be Extinguished or Screened. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Between the hours of 1230 and 4 am. im the carly 

morniog of Thursday, 10th August, all 

(2) Owners of illuminated signs, ad 
windows, 











and all shop 


(b) Garages and commercial premises open all night, 

(c) Factories and workshops engaged on night work, 

(d) Hotel and shop propnetors, 

(e) Occupiers of private premises, 
are asked to extinguish all external lights, end to screen or extinguish all 
internal hghting. 


All street hghting will be restricted and vehicles should, so far as 
possible, keep off the roads during these hours, but no lights or power 
apphances will be cut off from the mains. 


THIS EXERCISE IS AN ESSENTIAL STEP IN 
SECURING THE SAFETY OF LONDON FROM AIR-ATTACK : 
BUT IT CAN ONLY BE SUCCESSFUL WITH THE 
CO-OPERATION OF THE PUBLIC. 


NOTE: If owing to weather conditions it is necessary to the Bleck-out 
to the following mght. an ennouncement will be Coodstinde Span. 
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Blackout for Britain 


long practice, Berlin has perfected a system 
that clears the streets in a few minutes— 
by 1936, 6,000,000 Germans had been en- 
rolled in the Air Defense League. 


Significance 


London’s test of its air-raid machinery 
revealed two things: (1) even in bad 
weather bombers escape defense planes, 
searchlights, and anti-aircraft guns and 
find their targets more easily than had 
been supposed, (2) to meet this greater 
menace, Air Raid Precautions—such as a 
blackout—must be 100 per cent effective, 
and this cannot be achieved by voluntary 
cooperation. 

So far Britain has faced the successive 
crises and undertaken a vast rearmament 
campaign with only slight curbs on civil 
liberty and political democracy. But to use 
compulsion in A.R.P. work would sud- 
denly curtail civil rights and set up a vast 
bureaucracy, which, in effect, would neces- 
sarily control Britain in dictatorial manner. 
This may happen, if, for example, Britain’s 
experience last week causes it to make 
A.R.P. measures compulsory. 





Slow Lightning 
Italian Maneuvers Run Afoul 
of Reich ‘Blitzkrieg’ Theory 


Early on the morning of Aug. 2, Premier 
Mussolini piloted his own bomber on a 
two-hour flight to watch the start of the 
widely heralded Army of the Po maneu- 
vers. He swooped low over the mechanized 
columns, landed for a talk with King Vic- 
tor Emmanuel, then flew off again. 

On Aug. 7 the maneuvers ended abrupt- 
ly—a day ahead of time—without II Duce. 
In fact, he hadn’t turned up again since 
the first day. Nor did he go to Turin Aug. 
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9, when the King reviewed the 53,099 
troops, 10,000 auto vehicles, 4,000 horses, 
and 360 guns that had figured in the war 
games. 

Europe buzzed with rumors because 
Mussolini as War Minister and head of the 
armed forces, has watched all his previous 
maneuvers from start to finish with intense 
personal interest. The United Press’ Rome 
office was closed when it reported from 
London that the chief’s absence was due 
to illness (see page 35). In refutation of 
such talk, Mussolini appeared at an open. 
air opera performance, apparently hale and 
hearty. 

The unexpected ending of the manev. 
vers caused just as much mystery. Italian 
newspapers gave no reason for it. But 
French military experts advanced the the- 
ory that the Italians had fallen down in 
applying the Nazi Blitzkrieg (lightning 
war) theory. (The Po maneuvers had been 


* designed to show how a mechanized army 


moving across Northern Italy could throw 
back a French offensive.) This explanation 
seemed to be supported by the fact that 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the Italian Army 
Commander-in-Chief, never saw the ma- 
neuvers at all. Reputedly he had warned 
that the lightning attack would bog down 
as it approached its objective. 





Spanish Shuffle 


A fortnight ago Francisco Franco pro- 
claimed himself as Spain’s “supreme chief” 
and set up a national junta under his 
personal supervision—a move apparently 
designed to smother recent dissension be- 
tween pro-Axis Falangists and an op- 
position group composed of monarchists, 
Catholics, and the army clique. 

Last week the Generalissimo started 
balancing the honors in the new setup. 
First he made his brother-in-law, Ramon 
Serrano Sufier—Interior Minister and 
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The King saw Italy’ $ maneuver 
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Grande, Spain’s militia leader 









Falange leader—President of the new 
nineteen-man junta. Then he appointed 
Gen. Agustin Mufioz Grande, a staff 









| throw JM officer during the civil war, as Falangist 
ination Hi Secretary General and chief of the new 
ct that HM party militia. As Air Minister he chose 
1 Army fi Gen. Juan Yagiie, grizzled Moroccan com- 
1€ ma- Hi mander who has made headlines several 
varned H¥ times by his protests against Axis in- 
; down fluence. Gen. José Varela, civil-war com- 
mander, became Army Minister, and Vice 
Admiral Salvador Moreno, Navy Minister. 
Finally, Franco dropped Foreign Min- 
ister Count Francisco Gémez de Jordana 
and Agriculture Minister Raimundo Fer- 
) pro- nandez Cuesta, one of the Falange’s found- 
chief” ers. Jordana was succeeded by Col. 
This Juan Beigbeder y Atienza, Moroccan High 
rently Commissioner. Since Beigbeder was once 
nm. be- a pupil of Marshal Lyautey, France’s great 
1 Op- colonial administrator, Paris hoped that it 
hists, now had a friend in the vital Foreign 
Ministry. 
arted 
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Oil Grant to American Concern 


Avoids Power Politics Tangle 


On Apr. 28 a caravan of 100 gleaming 
automobiles rolled smoothly up to the 
main gate of Al Khobar in the Arabian 
desert near the Persian Gulf. From 
Riyadh, eastern capital of Saudi Arabia, 
the Standard Oil Co. of California had 
thus escorted the desert state’s ruler—Ibn 
Saud, a puritanical, 6-foot-4 veteran of the 
Arab revolt, who usually rides in a dilapi- 
dated Studebaker. The occasion: the open- 
ing of a 43-mile pipe line by the California 
Arabian Standard Oil Co.—a subsidiary 
of California Standard and the Texas Co. 
—to its new terminal at Ras Tanura on 
the Persian Gulf. 

For three days the King lived ina du- 
plex air-conditioned house in a specially 
built tent city, was feasted at a great ban- 
quet, and entertained at an outdoor majlis 
(meeting) by Arabian girls dancing under 







floodlights. Then, on May 1, Ibn Saud 
opened a valve and sent oil gushing into 
the new pipe line, through submarine tubes 
and into American tankers in the harbor 
of Ras Tanura. 

The pipe line opened a 105,600,000-acre 
oil concession that Ibn Saud granted to 
Standard Oil in 1933, covering the Hasa 
coastal district from the top of the Persian 
Gulf down to Bahrein Island. The opening 
of the rich American concession sent oil 
adventurers and government agents flock- 
ing to Saudi Arabia. Last year Britain 
sent the Earl of Athlone, Queen Mother 
Mary’s brother, to see Ibn Saud. Italy 
dispatched special emissaries. Germany fol- 
lowed suit by accrediting the Nazi Minis- 
ter in Iraq to Saudi Arabia as well. Even 
Japan sent its Minister at Cairo to talk 
to the King. 

Last week, however, Ibn Saud granted 
Standard Oil an oil concession covering his 
entire 912,500-square-mile kingdom. The 
price: $1,500,000 in gold, plus $750,000 a 
year during prospecting and royalties on 
production—half the price the totalitarian 
states had offered for one-third the terri- 
tory. 





Significance 

In the power politics game in the Near 
East Ibn Saud has consistently played a 
lone hand. He has intrigued with both the 
Italians and the Germans but allowed nei- 
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ther to obtain a political foothold in his 
country—as an oil concession might permit 
them to do. 

Likewise he has opposed both the French 
in Syria and the British in Palestine and 
quietly pushed himself as head of a pos- 
sible federation of Arab states—a project 
which the granting of a concession to the 
European democracies might weaken. By 
giving the oil rights to neutral Standard 
Oil, Ibn Saud thus preserved this political 
balance. ; 





Tokyo Tension 


Army Clique Again Demands 
Civil Regime Stiffen Stand 


In 1931 Japanese War Minister Lt. Gen. 
Seishiro Itagaki—then a colonel—was one 
of the “Young Officers” of the powerful 
Kwantung army clique that engineered the 
Mukden incident which paved the way for 
the Manchukuan conquest. Since then 
those officers have involved Japan in war 
with China and continual bloody border 
fighting with Russia. Now they demand a 
military alliance with Italy and Germany 
in order to complete the conquest of all 
Asia. 

So far Tokyo’s civilian government has 






Courtesy of the California Arabian Standard Oil Co. 


Ibn Saud played safe with an oil field 
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resisted the extremists’ pressure. But last 
week, with Europe’s crisis approaching a 
climax, they renewed their campaign with 
Itagaki as the spearhead. As a sign of the 
tension, the “Big Five” comprising the 
Inner Cabinet—Itagaki, Premier Hiranu- 
ma, Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita, Navy 
Minister Admiral Mitsumasa Yonai, and 
Finance Minister Sotaro Ishiwatari—met 
in dead secrecy. But the report leaked out 
that Itagaki had bluntly warned that the 
army was “losing patience” with the gov- 
ernment. 

Nonetheless the Cabinet apparently de- 
termined to stick to its guns. The Premier, 
high officials close to the Emperor, Hiro- 
hito himself, and even the army high com- 
mand were reported opposed to the ex- 
tremists’ demands. Itagaki immediately 
consulted his army colleagues and then re- 
ported to Emperor Hirohito at his summer 
palace at Hayama. ; 

Meanwhile, Japan accused Britain of 
“crafty diplomacy” by deliberately delay- 
ing resumption of the Anglo-Japanese 
talks. This time, however, Sir Robert 
Craigie, harried British Ambassador, could 
really plead innocence to Foreign Minister 
Hachiro Arita. Both the United States and 
France informed Craigie that they must be 
consulted before Britain gave Japan the 
Chinese silver stored in Tientsin—Tokyo’s 
chief demand. But when the British envoy 
suggested reopening the talks with the cur- 
rency problem put on ice, he only got a 
warning that the Japanese military dele- 
gates would return to China unless all mat- 
ters were considered simultaneously. This 
week they did. They took some of the sting 
out of it by saying that the parley would 
go on, although Maj. Gen. Akira Muto, 
army delegation leader, declared that no 
agreement could be reached until the cur- 
rency question was settled. 


Significance 


Japan has hitherto taken advantage of 
every European crisis by a sudden move in 
China—and at the same time has tight- 
ened its relations with the Axis. This time 


Craigie of Britain bowed to Arita (left) of Japan 


it has a chance to reap the greatest bene- 
fits of all while the democracies are again 
engaged in Europe. But to gain the fullest 
rewards from this it must cast its lot def- 
initely with the Axis powers—and face a 
terrible revenge from Britain if they are 
beaten. 

For Japan’s civilian government, such a 
risk is too great. But for the extremists, 
that is obscured by the fact this may be 
their last chance to get into the Axis 
camp—which they believe is certain to 
come out on top in Europe. And conserva- 
tives remember that in 1936 army hot- 
heads staged a revolution with much less 
provocation. 





Holland’s Cabinet 


Holland is a predominately Protestant 
country, but since 1900 the Roman Catho- 
lic party has been its strongest political 
group. Seven weeks ago the Catholics 
precipitated a government crisis: on June 
30, 70-year-old Premier Hendryk Colijn— 
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a strict Calvinist and die-hard believer in 
a balanced budget—resigned rather than 
put his government in the red by ac- 
cepting the Catholics’ ambitious plans for 
aiding the unemployed. The Catholics, in 
turn, tried to form a government—and 
failed. Then for five weeks stubborn Dutch 
politicians attempted fruitlessly to agree 
on a Cabinet. 

A fortnight ago, Queen Wilhelmina 
asked Dirk Jan de Geer, aged leader 
of the conservative Christian Historical 
Union, to step into the breach. Last week 
the old veteran finally succeeded in round- 
ing up a three-party and nonpartisan 
Cabinet—two Christian Historical mem- 
bers, including himself, two Catholics, 
two Social Democrats, and four non-party 
men. 

But the new government contained the 
germs of dissension. Like Colijn, de Geer 
combined the offices of Premier and 
Finance Minister. Like Colijn too, he 
advocates a balanced budget—and can be 
overthrown by the Catholics if he presses 
his advocacy. 


Japanese ‘jeerleaders’ exhorted mobs to demonstrate before Tokyo’s British Embassy 
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NBC Throws a Rousing Party 
for 3,000,000th N. Y. Visitor 


With a salute of popping flash bulbs, the 
National Broadcasting Co. on Monday 
welcomed a visitor to Radio City* from 
Greensboro, N.C.—Mary Jane Goodwin, 
99-year-old brunette and a bookkeeper for 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
in New York for a week’s visit. Miss 
Goodwin, on the point of taking an NBC 
radio tour, was invited to step out of line. 
Thereupon, Clay Morgan, an assistant to 
the NBC president, Maj. Lenox R. Lohr, 
presented the surprised visitor with a 
portable RCA radio-phonograph. Next she 
was whisked through the NBC studios, 
whirled out to the World’s Fair by the 
American Express Co., dined by NBC in 
the Rainbow Grill of the RCA Building, 
where she made a special broadcast, and 
presented with a round-trip ticket to Ber- 
muda on the Pan American Airways. Rea- 
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than son for all the flurry: Miss Goodwin was 
Y ac Hi NBC’s 3,000,000th tourist. 
- for When NBC’s personally conducted tours 
tandie started six years ago, visitors numbered 
“toe only about 100,000 annually. But in 1937 
a record throng of 652,596 plunked down 
— 40 cents apiece for the privilege of seeing 
= what makes a radio network tick, and this 
year NBC officials expected tourists to 
eager clear that high hurdle—even though the 
a price has since been raised to 55 cents— 
be wr since nearly 500,000 sight-seers had 
ie é thronged the studios during the first half 
. — of 1939, and June crowds were up 126 per 
wd cent from the 1938 figure. 
- rty The RCA Building is too big and 
varied to be taken down in one gulp—or 
1 the even in the two gulps that constitute 
Gos NBC's two separate tours (radio and tele- 
al vision) ,on which groups of about 30 sight- 
he seers, leaving every few minutes, embark 
a he under the guidance of well-informed pages. 


The radio tour lasts about 50 minutes 
and the television tour about 30 minutes, 
but for 55 cents (both tours for 90) vis- 
itors get an eyeful and earful: an inside 
peek at a broadcasting studio and the mas- 
ter control room alive with knobs and 
dials, a look at a historical panorama of 
radio gadgets, a scientific demonstration 
of the way radio waves really work, and a 
vivid illustration of the devices by which 
bloodcurdling sound effects are produced. 


One of these is the sound of thunder—pro- 


esses 





*NBC’s tours cover only a few floors in the 
70-story RCA Building and are not to be con- 
fused with the Rockefeller Center tours. These 
include Radio City (that of the Center 
that contains the RCA Building, the RKO 
Building, the Radio City Music Hall, and the 
Center Theater), as well as the International, 
French, British, and other buildings of the 

ter and many other attractions in the area 
bounded by 5ist and 48th Streets and Fifth 
and Sixth Avenues. 
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duced by tapping a rubber bladder with 
lead shot inside it. 

One feature of NBC’s tours is known 
to virtually none of the sight-seers who 
have so far trooped through the electrical 
wonderland. This is NBC’s system of se- 
lecting, training, and promoting the 125 
guides and pages who untangle the mazes 
for bemused visitors. Most of the guides 
are college boys, either recent graduates 
or young fellows who have dropped out of 
class to get started in the radio business. 
About 70 of them are selected each year as 
guide prospects and, at $15 a week, serve 
an apprenticeship of a few months as 
studio ushers and telephone answerers. If 
they presently pass an examination, they 
are promoted to the guide department. 
This gives them a good chance to look 
around, work toward a higher post in other 
NBC departments, and start climbing 
from there. A guide is either dropped au- 
tomatically within two years, or promoted. 





ENTERTAINMENT 





The Fabulous Land of Oz: 
Dream World Via Cyclonic Ride 
Re-created in Technicolor 


With the notable exception of Walt 
Disney’s “Snow White,” Hollywood’s at- 
tempts to snare the mood of fantasies and 
fairy stories have been indifferently re- 
warded. Perhaps the fact that the Disney 
cartoon will eventually gross at least 
$7,500,000—an all-time screen record— 
encouraged Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer to risk 
approximately $3,000,000 on a flesh-and- 
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blood re-creation of another famous 
children’s story. 

L. Frank Baum wrote Tae Wizarp oF 
Oz in 1899, and such was its popularity, 
both as a book and—three years later— 
as a musical extravaganza for Fred Stone 
and Dave Montgomery, that he decided to 
carry on the series. Before he died in 
1919, Baum had written fifteen novels 
about this Shangri-La of the adolescents; 
since his death the Oz series has been ex- 
tended by as many more volumes. Today 
the adventures of Dorothy, the little girl 
who was lifted by a Kansas cyclone— 
house, dog Toto, and all—and set down 
among the Munchkins on the border of 
the fabulous and fascinating land of Oz, 
have been eagerly followed by some 
25,000,000 readers. 

The screen version by Noel Langley, 
Florence Ryerson, and Edgar Allan Woolf 
treads closely enough in the footprints of 
Dorothy’s magic slippers as she follows 
the yellow brick road to the Emerald City, 
but its whimsy has been broadened by 
antics after the musical-comedy manner 
and the interpolation of patter songs in 
Herbert Stothart’s excellent score. 

As in the book, Dorothy (Judy Garland) 
lives on a prairie farm with her Uncle 
Henry and Aunt Em. But the world of the 
film Dorothy (a rather more buxom 
Dorothy than the child of W. W. Denslow’s 
illustrations) has been augmented by three 
simple-minded farm hands, an itinerant 
professor of abracadabra, and a mean and 
beak-nosed neighbor. When Dorothy is 
bowled unconscious by the “twister,” her 
adventures in Oz appear as a logical pro- 
jection of her dream world: the farm hands 
are reincarnated as the Tin Woodman 


Oddity in Oz: Judy Garland with the Scarecrow, Lion, and Tin Woodman 
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THEATER WEEK 








Every Man His Own Critic 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


Now that another theatrical sea- 
son is soon to come over the horizon, it 
may be well to inform the lay theater- 
goer who will not have time to read the 
professional reviewers’ opinions how he 
my readily spot a bad play for himself 
ten minutes after the first curtain has 
gone up. Herewith, some guide-posts: 

1. If, shortly after the play starts, 
one of the characters, usually an old 
woman with a quaver in her voice, 
shakes her head ominously and remarks 
with symbolic import that there’s a 
storm brewing, whereupon a faint rum- 
ble of thunder is heard in the distance. 

2. Immediately a young actor in a 
seven dollar brown suit and with mussed 
hair, thus representing a Communist, 
enters the drawing-room of Brenda Van 
Hoogstratten, a rich society girl with a 
polo-playing fiancé. 

3. When the curtain rises on an anti- 
Nazi drama and discloses a Jewish fam- 
ily of such angelic character that you 
don’t know whether you’re looking at a 
stage or at the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. 

4. The moment anyone puts anything 
into a drawer with a furtive look. 

5. When in any French drama a mar- 
ried woman approaching forty looks 
wistfully out of the window and sighs. 

6. If the rise of the curtain discloses 
(a) a group sitting around in flannels 
fingering tennis rackets; (b) an ingénue 
arranging flowers in a vase and happily 
humming to herself; (c) a butler taking 
a book from the bookcase; (d) a male 
character knocking at the door and, 
when no one answers, entering and, up- 
on finding the room empty, wondering 
aloud if anyone is at home; or (e) a 
thirty-five-year-old woman secretary 
with her hair slapped severely back, 
wearing glasses and speaking officiously 
into a desk telephone. 

7. When, returning to his small home 
town, the first thing the sophisticated 
city fellow does is to take the photo- 
graph of his mother off the mantel, look 
at it a moment with smiling tenderness, 
and kiss it. 

8. Any English comedy in which by 


8:45 a lovable old daddy yowls that he 
has mislaid his glasses, which are on his 
forehead. 

9. The instant you hear the line, “My 
dear, sit down. I want to talk to you. 
Things cannot continue this way.” 

10. The instant, even before hearing 
it, you anticipate the line, “You must 
give up this child!” 

11. When Annie, the Irish servant 
girl, palpitatingly confides to a member 
of the household: “A man broke out of 
the pinitintiary last night, and they 
haven’t found a trace of him yit.” 

12. In four cases out of five, when at 
the rise of the curtain the wife is writ- 
ing a letter and the husband, in an easy 
chair, is reading a newspaper. 

13. If the program announces that 
the action of the play is laid in 1980. 

14. The moment any leading char- 
acter uses the phrase, “100 per cent 
American,” without smiling. 

15. When, as the curtain goes up, 
you hear newsboys shouting “Extra!” 
“Extra!” 

16. If the scene is the home of a fam- 
ily in modest circumstances, if the son 
is discovered studying a racing form, 
and if a radio is conspicuously visible 
at upper stage-center. 

17. If it is a pacifist play, the minute 
a ghost of someone killed in the World 
War shows up. 

18. Any comedy one of the leading 
characters in which you can instantly 
recognize as having been described in 
the script thus: “A faded blonde of 
forty, fluttery and superficial. She talks 
with exaggerated emphasis, interspers- 
ing her remarks with a slightly nervous 
laugh. Her clothes are in the extreme of 
fashion, a trifle too fussy and youthful.” 

19. Any mystery play in which, at 
the very start, someone remarks that 
the nearest house is two miles away. 

20. If it is a rustic folk play, the sec- 
ond you hear Pa warn one of his kin: 
“Don’t yuh go near my tin box ’til 
I’m dead!” 

21. Any translation from the Hun- 
garian in which the heroine is called the 
Countess Katinka. 
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(Jack Haley), the Scarecrow (Ray 
Bolger), and the Cowardly Lion (Bert 
Lahr); the nasty neighbor reappears to 
cause trouble as the wicked Witch of the 
West (Margaret Hamilton) ; and the pro- 
fessor proves to be none other than that 
harmless humbug, the Wizard himself 
(Frank Morgan) . Glinda the Good (Billie 
Burke), the military Winkies, the flying 
monkeys, and the Munchkins—played by 
the Singer Midgets—are apparently non- 
Kansas contributions to Dorothy’s de- 
lirium. 

Produced by Mervyn LeRoy and di- 
rected by Victor Fleming, “The Wizard 
of Oz” was two busy years in the making. 
Magnificent sets and costumes, vivid 
Technicolor, and every resource of trick 
photography—including a realistically con- 
trived cyclone—bolster the competent 
cast that strikes a happy medium between 
humor and make-believe. The more fa- 
natic Ozophiles may dispute M-G-M’s 
remodeling of the story, but the average 
movie-goer—adult or adolescent—will find 
it novel and richly satisfying to the eye. 





The Actor Unions 


The jurisdictional conflict that has given 
the entertainment industry its worst mo- 
ment since 1919, when the newly organized 
Actors Equity forced broadway managers 
to recognize their union (Newsweek, Aug. 
14), lay uncomfortably in the lap of the 
American Federation of Labor’s executive 
council this week. 

The bitter feud between the Associated 
Actors and Artistes of America and the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employes stems back to the expulsion of 
the American Federation of Actors from 
the parent 4-A following an investigation 
into charges of mismanagement against its 
secretary, Ralph Whitehead (Newsweek, 
July 3), and the A.F.A.’s subsequent ac- 
ceptance of a charter from the rival stage- 
hand union, giving it authority to organize 
performers in every branch of the industry. 
The actors opened their drive against “the 
most barefaced jurisdictional raid ever per- 
petrated” by temporarily suspending So- 
phie Tucker, A.F.A. president, from stage, 
screen and radio unions, and Harry Rich- 
man, vice president, from Actors Equity. 

Last week, rallying to a more active de- 
fense of their autonomous rights, celeb- 
rities from Hollywood and New York 
converged on Atlantic City threatening a 
strike and secession from the A.F.L. unless 
the council void the stagehands’ charter to 
the actor union, and read the A.F.A. out 
of the A.F.L. 

William Green, A.F.L. chief, immediately 
appointed a committee of three to act as 
mediators. By Monday of this week, while 
the deadlock was unbroken, the committee 
had made some progress. The actors agreed 
to lift the suspensions of Miss Tucker and 
Harry Richman; George A. Browne, head 
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Bette Davis, ‘The Old Maid, 





of the stagehands’ union, agreed to the 
voiding of his A.F.A. charter. Remaining 
as stumbling blocks to peace were the 
LA.T.S.E. demands that Whitehead be 
taken back into the 4-A fold and that 
AF.A. members vote on reinstatement. 








‘The Old Maid’ 


With “Jezebel” and “Dark Victory” the 
Warner Brothers—relying considerably on 
Bette Davis—turned two Broadway fail- 
ures into highly successful screen plays. 
Bette Davis is also starred in the studio’s 
adaptation of Tae Otp Man, but although 
Zoe Akins’ dramatization of Edith Whar- 
‘on’s novel was both popular and a Pulit- 
zer Prize winner (1935), it gains little in 
its transference to the screen. 

Casey Robinson’s script expands but 
otherwise adheres to the general outline of 
this conflict between two cousins for the 
affection of the child they both love: Delia 
Lovell (Miriam Hopkins) who marries 
another before Clem Spender (George 
Brent) returns to her from Paris: Char- 
lotte Lovell (Bette Davis), who consoles 
the jilted Clem for the few days before he 
entrains for the Civil War and death, and 
later hides the fact that she has borne him 
a daughter. 

Shocked and jealous when she discovers 
her cousin’s secret, Delia contrives to pre- 
vent her brother-in-law’s marriage to 
Charlotte. A few years later, now a 
wealthy widow in a large house, Delia 
brings Charlotte and her daughter Tina 
under her roof. There Tina grows to ma- 
turity, antagonized by theinexplicably sharp 
tongue of the thin-lipped spinster she knows 
only as “Aunt” Charlotte, and drawn 





with Miriam Hopkins and George Brent 


to the attractive and motherly Delia. 

Ambiguous in its motivation and uncer- 
tain in the alternation of sympathy be- 
tween the widow and the repressed “old 
maid” who cannot acknowledge her own 
child, the film proceeds slowly and som- 
berly toward its poignant climax. Despite 
the efforts of Edmund Goulding, director, 
the movie, like the play, remains a sen- 
timental—though superior—conversation 
piece, distinguished chiefly by its acting. 
Miriam Hopkins, after an absence of al- 
most two years from the screen, returns to 
give a performance that matches her co- 
star’s in sincerity and power. Jane Bryan, 
as Tina, capably heads a fine supporting 
cast that includes Donald Crisp, Cecilia 
Loftus, Louise Fazenda, and William Lun- 
digan. 





ART 





Kennebunkport’s Golden Age 
Recalled at Community Show 


The Maine fishing village incorporated 
in 1629 as Cape Porpoise, and renamed in 
1717 for the Earl of Arundel, has called 
itself Kennebunkport (“green banks”) 
since 1821—despite the fame it has re- 
ceived as “Arundel” in the novels of 
Kenneth Roberts, a native son. Admirers 
of Roberts’ historical works have tried to 
change the name back to Arundel, but 
the inhabitants cling as tenaciously to 
their 118-year-old Indian label as to other 
relics of the past. 

Annually the natives and “summer 
people” hold an at-home during which 
these relics go on exhibition. This year, to 
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benefit the Louis T. Graves Memorial 
Library in the old two-story Custom 
House, the fashionable Maine summer colo- 
ny staged an excursion into the “World of 
Yesterday.” For a $2 fee, visitors from 
all over the New England North Shore 
had the freedom of the town from 2 to 6 
one day last week. Attractions ranged 
from a collection of old Bibles and religious 
tomes in the beautiful Congregational 
Church with a Christopher Wren steeple, 
to the rhododendron gardens—open to the 
public for the first time this year—at Sea- 
wood, Booth Tarkington’s 35-acre ocean- 
front estate. 

Kennebunkport’s golden age as a ship- 
ping center (1820-70) was recalled by 
skillfully carved ship models in the Snow 
house (1806) and by a collection of parlor 
ornaments owned by Judge Herbert J. 
Luque, retired Passaic, N.J., lawyer. Else- 
where around town, manuscripts by an- 
other Kennebunkport author, Margaret 
Deland, vied for visitor’s interest with old 
fire engines, toys, the Victorian parlor of 
Mrs. Celia Parker Nott’s white-pillared 
house on Spring Street, and refreshments 
on the lawn of The Mansion, which now 
belongs to E. G. Buckland, chairman of the 
board of directors of the New York, New 
Haven, & Hartford Railroad. Legend says 
this, the largest house in town, was built ° 
to relieve unemployment resulting from 
the embargo during the War of 1812. 

The significance of the festival was 
mostly social, but despite threatening 
weather the participants raised $1,500 for 
the library—a sum only exceeded by the 
amount raised in 1932. 





‘Degenerate’ Art 


The Museum of Modern Art last week 
announced the purchase of five modern 
European works of art once owned by Ger- 
man museums, but banned from the Reich 
—at Adolf Hitler’s order—as “degener- 
ate.” Alfred H. Barr Jr., director of the 
New York museum, termed the artificial 
stone “Kneeling Woman,” by the German 
William Lehmbruck, “one of the great 
masterpieces of modern sculpture.” 

The others—all included in the muse- 
um’s big loan show of “Art in Our Time” 
—are oil paintings: a conventional Cézanne- 
esque landscape by André Derain, a blue 
abstraction by Henri-Matisse, “Around the 
Fish,” by Paul Klee, and “Street Scene,” 
by Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, which once be- 
longed to the Berlin National Gallery. 


{ This week a French museum got back a 


stolen masterpiece: Watteau’s “L’Indif- 


férent,” which disappeared from the 
Louvre June 11 (Newsweek, June 26). 
Serge Bogousslavsky, 27, self-styled Rus- 
sian painter and restoration expert, walked 
calmly into the Palais de Justice with the 
tiny canvas under his arm: “I was disgust- 
ed at the restoration . . . I simply took it 
home to restore it to its original condition.” 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


The new high-visibility ‘blackboard’ 





EDUCATION 


Glass Blackboards 


The slate blackboard, that ancient tool 
of the teaching craft, has long been criti- 
cized for its defects. It makes classrooms 
depressingly drab. It cracks easily. Years 
of use turn it a pale gray—too light to give 
an easily read contrast to white chalk. 

Last year the New York City Board of 
Education decided to try something new. 
In three schools it installed white-glass 
“chalkboards.” The white surfaces made 
classrooms brighter, and they afforded eas- 
ier reading. But they had a fatal defect: 
the greasy pigments of black and colored 
chalks soaked into the pores of the glass 
and couldn’t be erased. 

Last week W. Grey Leslie, chief of the 
board of education’s furniture division, an- 
nounced a second experiment. This fall, 
art classes in three New York schools will 
test chalkboards of bulletproof glass, coat- 
ed with nonporous porcelain. Each school 
will use a different color board: white, light 
green or dark green. 








German John Does 


Torrents of information about Ger- 
many’s Fiihrer, its guns, and its aims are 
poured into the world by the Reich’s propa- 
ganda machine. But facts about Germany’s 
citizens—how they live, work, talk, and 
think—are comparatively scarce, limited to 
the “observations” of journalists and tour- 
ists. Last week Harvard University de- 
termined to find out more about the Ger- 
man Little Man and what National So- 
cialism has done to him. 

The fact-seekers were three Harvard 
faculty members—Dr. Sidney B. Fay, au- 
thority on German history; Dr. Edward Y. 
Hartshorne, sociologist; and Dr. Gordon W. 
Allport, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment and editor of the Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology. To help in 
collecting material, they arranged a prize 
contest, open to anyone who has lived in 
Germany both before and after Adolf Hit- 
ler’s advent. To compete for the $500 first 
prize, entrants need only write autobiogra- 
phies (at least 20,000 words in English or 
German). The Harvard men want neither 
fancy prose nor philosophizings—only 
things people did and said. 


MUSIC 


Conductor at Age of 9: 
Lorin Maazel to Wave Baton 
Over Music Camp Group 





Musically, the summer of 1939 probably 
will be best remembered for its introduc- 
tion of child prodigies. Last month, mak- 
ing a joint appearance with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, a 12-year-old pi- 
anist and a 10-year-old violinist—Julius 
Katchen and Patricia Travers — floored 
metropolitan critics at the Lewisohn Stadi- 
um (NEwsweEEkk, July 3). This month the 
Peter Meremblum California Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra, together with Mary 
Ruth, 6-year-old pianist, and Jacqueline 
Nash, 9-year-old soprano, is appearing 
in the Heifetz film, “They Shall Have 
Music” (Newsweek, July 31). This week 
another prodigy claims attention—and in 
an entirely different musical field, con- 
ducting.* 

The juvenile baton-wielder is Lorin Maa- 
zel, a chubby, curly-headed youngster who 
at the age of 9 (he was born Mar. 6, 1930, 
in Neuilly, France) conducts a good slice 
of the standard orchestral repertory with- 
out a score. On Aug. 18 and 20 he is sched- 
uled to lead the National Music Camp Or- 
chestra appearing at the New York World’s 
Fair. Both concerts (one in the Court of 





*The podium has rarely been occupied by 
musical prodigies, most of whom choose the violin 
or piano for an early display of musicianship. 
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Lorin Maazel, conductor at 9 





Peace, the other in the Temple of Religion) 
will reach a nationwide audience over the 
NBC Blue Network. 

Although Maazel started to study the 
violin at the age of 5, it was less than two 
years ago that he took up a course in cop. 
ducting under Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. Bot), 
last year and this he led the orchestra of 
the University of Idaho; he also has ap- 
peared with the WPA orchestra in Los An- 
geles. His New York appearance has espe. 
cial interest, for the orchestra he conducts 
is itself a phenomenon in precocity. It js 
composed of young musicians, both boys 
and girls, who come from high schools in 
half the states in the Union. 

Twenty years ago, Joseph E. Maddy, 
founder of this flourishing summer project 
located in Interlochen, Mich., was a super- 
visor of music in the public schools of Rich- 
mond, Ind. In those days high-school or- 
chestras were scarce. Their winter stand- 
ards were none too high; their work in the 
summer, virtually nonexistent. 

After listening to a few of the better 
high-school orchestras, Maddy got an idea: 
an orchestra composed of especially gifted 
members from various high-school units 
throughout the country. By 1927 his idea 
had taken shape in a national high-school 
orchestra that played with great success 
for the National Education Association in 
Dallas, Texas. The young players were 
themselves so enthusiastic that they didn’t 
want to disband in the summer. 

Consequently, in association with Thad- 
deus P. Giddings, now music director of 
the Minneapolis public schools, Maddy 
started a search for summer headquarters. 
A 60-acre site in the pine forests of North- 
ern Michigan was purchased, and from 
that point things started humming—de- 
spite a $40,000 deficit the first season. 
By 1932 the Interlochen camp had 60 
buildings, a staff of 30 teachers, and 
300 students. Today there are more 
than 100 buildings spread across some 
500 acres that serve the needs, both mu- 
sical and athletic, of a full-size juvenile 
symphony orchestra; a separate band of 
77 pieces; and a sizable adult camp operat- 
ed as an adjunct. 


§ During the next fortnight another prod- 
igy—7-year-old Diana Steiner of Philadel- 
phia—is scheduled to appear at White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. Playing a Vivaldi 
concerto, the young violinist will bring to 
a climax the second annual music festival 
being given at White Sulphur Springs by 
the Greenbrier Symphony Society. 





A Native Flagstad? 


A short and plump Negro woman walked 
out on the platform of Carnegie Hall, New 
York, last June—and faced a virtually 
empty house. Only about 35 listeners 
were scattered around the 2,752-seat audi- 
torium. Then she started to sing—operatic 
airs, lieder, spirituals. An hour later the 
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small, critical audience that had gathered 
for a private audition was murmuring 
amazement over a soprano voice of arrest- 
ing richness, fluidity, and power. A virtual- 
ly unknown singer—Dorothy Maynor— 
had scored a triumph. 

Last week the 28-year-old Miss Maynor 
did it again. Before an audience of 200 
guests, including numerous musicians and 
frst-string metropolitan critics, the singer 
made a surprise appearance at Serge 
Koussevitzky’s annual picnic for his orches- 
tra, in Tanglewood, summer home of the 
Boston Symphony near Lenox, Mass. She 
sang a string of major arias from Handel, 
Mozart, Charpentier, and Wagner. Then, 
to show her versatility, she passed from 
opera to spirituals. 

This time the critics jumped overboard. 
In The New York Times, Noel Straus 
named Miss Maynor “a new songstress of 
startling powers ... the mature and fully 
equipped artist of prime rank.” Serge 
Koussevitzky topped that—“a native Kir- 
sten Flagstad,” he said. Oscar Thompson 
chimed in with the opinion that Miss 
Maynor’s voice, in its best moments, could 
be compared with anybody’s. 

This week, as a result, the musical world 
is buzzing with the name of Dorothy 
Maynor, awaiting her official New York 
debut. That will come next November. She 
has already been signed by the concert 
managers Evans & Salter. 


A native of Norfolk, Va., and daughter 
of the Rev. John J. Mainor (the spelling 
was changed for professional purposes), 
Miss Maynor got her first musical ex- 
perience in the choir of her father’s church. 
At 14 she entered Hampton Institute, and 
ten years ago she appeared in Europe with 
the institute’s famous Negro chorus. 
Planning merely to become a music teach- 
er, she was urged on by John Finley 
Williamson of the Westminster Choir in 
Princeton, N.J., to become a choral di- 
rector. Others insisted that she should 
pursue a solo career. Funds for study (first 
with Wilfred Klamroth and now with Alan 
Haughton) were provided by Miss Harriet 
S. Curtis of Boston, and the interest of 
other music lovers brought auditions in 
New York and with Koussevitzky. 

Today Miss Maynor sings with equal 
ease in both French and German and has 
built up an admirable repertory of vocal 
masterworks (“about 200 now,” she says, 
“but I’m not sure of the exact number 
because I haven’t counted it in about three 
months”). The ease with which she passes 
from the great “Ho-Yo-To-Ho” air in 
“Die Walkiire” to simple Negro spirituals 
(she likes to sing the latter sitting down, 
as she did in her father’s choir, because 
“JT feel better”) is one of her startling 
attributes. Another is the seeming effort- 
less and tireless quality of her tone pro- 
duction that ranges from a top voice of 
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true soprano brilliance to the deep tonal 
stream characteristic of her race. 

So far, with virtually no experience on 
the solo platform, Miss Maynor is handi- 
capped by lack of audience technique, and 
because of that many cautious critics are 
keeping their fingers crossed. In potential- 
ities, however, nearly all of them agree 
that she is probably the find not only of 
this season but of many seasons. 





RECORD WEEK 


Giuck; CoreLtti—Overture to Iphigenie 
en Aulide; Adagio from sonata, opus 5. 
(Howard Barlow and Columbia Broad- 
casting Symphony. Two 12-inch Columbia 
records in album, $3.50.) The CBS con- 
ductor tackles gracefully the Wagner edi- 
tion of Gluck’s 165-year-old masterpiece 
and Amadeo Filippi’s recent transcription 
of the 239-year-old Corelli movement. 


Griec—Lyric pieces for piano. (Eileen 
Joyce. Imported 12-inch Parlophone rec- 
ord, $2.) Four short numbers, including 
the famous “Butterfly,” that hardly tax 
the artistry of a remarkable English pian- 
ist but serve as a gay introduction for 
those who do not yet know her. 


Victor offers three records at $1.50 each 
by leading vocalists. Marian Anderson has 
recorded two Negro spirituals (“Some- 
times I Feel Like a Motherless Child,” “TI 
Don’t Feel No-ways Tired”) ; the late Feo- 
dor Chaliapin is heard in two Russian 
songs; John Charles Thomas sings “I Love 
Life” and “My Homeland.” 





BOOKS 





The Mighty Mitsui Family: 
How Its One-Price Cash Policy 
Enriched Japanese Clan 


One of the treasures in the private li- 
brary of Japan’s great mercantile House 
of Mitsui is a 6-foot slab of thick wood, 
bearing, under the Mitsui crest, the words 
“Genkin Kakene Nashi”—“Cash payment 
and a single price.” 

When that sign was hung over the first 
Mitsui drygoods store at Kyoto in 1673 
it caused a commercial revolution. Before 
that, long-term charge accounts had been 
the rule in Japanese trade, and the Mitsui 
cash plan brought cheaper prices. The “sin- 
gle price” spelled an end to the haggling 
so dear to every Oriental, and to this day, 
though you may bargain all over the East 
from the sooks of Algiers to the markets 
of Bombay, in Japan you pay one fixed 
price. 

The Mitsuis prospered. Today they con- 
trol 15 per cent of Japan’s entire trade and 
industry, and the family’s head, Baron 
Takakimi Mitsui, ranks as the country’s 
richest man. With their closest rival, the 
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The Mitsuis: Takamine Mitsui, 
founder of the modern house ... 


relatively younger Mitsubishi family, the 
Mitsui and two or three other money clans 
monopolize 70 per cent of the national 
wealth. There are no antitrust laws in Nip- 


n. 
This week, Oland D. Russell, a New 
York newspaper man who has spent three 
years in Japan and there met most of the 
present Mitsui clan, tells about the family 
in a new book. Entertainingly written, this 
work is also valuable reference material, 
to be read with profit by anyone seeking 
background on Far Eastern events. 

The Mitsui family goes back to A.D. 
1100, and even then it was an offshoot of 
an earlier dynasty. At first it was like 
other noble families of feudal Japan whose 
main occupation was internecine war. In 
the first years of the Tokugawa Shogunate 
(when the door of Japan was closed to the 
foreigner, to remain so for 250 years) the 
Mitsuis discovered that fighting was un- 
profitable, sheathed their sword, and got 
into business. One of their earliest enter- 
prises was founding the first bank in Ja- 
pan, ten years before the Bank of England. 

The Mitsuis rule themselves by a family 
council that decides everything from mari- 
tal affairs to their part in the Chinese war. 
The family head is not chosen on the 
eldest-son principle but on merit; there are 
not, and never have been, any wastrel 
scions squandering the dynastic substance. 

The Mitsuis’ investment in Manchukuo 
and in the present Chinese adventure is 
enormous, more than they care to think 
about, in Russell’s opinion. Their future 
looks uncertain to the author for, though 
the Mitsuis have played the Fascist game 
and backed the military clique that runs 
Japan today, if the country should go com- 
pletely totalitarian, the “greedy capital- 
ists” would be first on the list to be liqui- 
dated. (The House of Mitsui. 328 pages, 
48,000 words. Illustrations. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $4.) 


Imitation Hitler 


Anyone looking for a real madcap farce 
should get a copy of Mr. Kuetn’s Kampr 
or His Lire as Hirter’s Dovuste, by H. 
Allen Smith, as unlikely a tale as a hot 
summer can produce. 

It all started when Belinda Tree, New 
York café-society doll, got bored with her 
delirium tremens and decided to go to Eu- 
rope to get away from it all. As a com- 
panion, she chose (don’t ask why) a man 
who’d been annoying her in public places 
—one Orson Klein. This character, an out- 
of-work actor, was an adept at make-up. 
His “Hitler” was a masterpiece, from the 
mustache to the snarl he’d perfected for 
radio work. Belinda thought they might 
have quite a lark in Europe with those imi- 
tations. They did. 

The pair embark, accompanied by 
Klein’s cat, known as Garner, and with 
only the vaguest plans for upsetting the 
peace of nations. From then on, sanity 
takes a holiday. Europe quivers with 
strange rumors. No. 10 Downing Street 
gets a late visit, and the Prime Minister 
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appeases his guest with the island of Ber- 
muda. France is agog with reports that 
Adolf Hitler is wandering over the coun- 
tryside; the masses are something more 
than agog when he addresses them from a 
Paris balcony and shouts: “I want all the 
Jews back. Germany is the new Zion!” It 
all ends in some wacky way or other and 
makes diverting summer nonsense to boot. 
(Mr. Kuietn’s Kamer. 202 pages, 40,000 
words. Drawings. Stackpole, New York. 
$1.50.) 





Fascism Southward 


In Americas To THE Sours, John T. 
Whitaker has written a book for the “av- 
erage responsible United States citizen” 
who wants to know something about the 
other republics on this hemisphere—‘a 
very limited audience,” he comments 
wryly. 

One of the star men of The Chicago 
Daily News foreign service, the correspond- 
ent asked his paper to send him to South 
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America because he believed that, after 
their successes in Central Europe, Hitler 
and his friends would try their expansion. 
ist tactics on this continent. Whitaker was 
curious to know just how far Fascist pene. 
tration had gone down there; now, on his 
return, he thinks that if the United States 
ever has to face the humiliation of a 
Munich, it will be somewhere in Latin 
America. 

The Fascists — particularly German 
agents—have made inroads in many South 
American countries, the author found, and 
are desperately trying to win over peoples 
and governments with all the tricks they 
found effective in Europe. 

To support his contention, Whitaker 
cites these assertions as examples: In La 
Paz, Bolivia, students are compelled to give 
the Nazi salute if they want to go to the 
best school, which is subsidized by the 
German Government; 100 Bolivian stu- 
dents are in Germany this year studying 
Nazism. No Argentine firm dealing with 
Germany can employ Jews. Germans work- 
ing for American firms are forced to be- 
come spies. 

In Argentina, Whitaker reports, he heard 
the following dialogue in the German 
Goethe School: Teacher: “Who was the 
American Wilson” with his Fourteen 
Points?” Child: “A lackey of the Jews.” 
Teacher: “You see, everything in North 
America, England, and France is Jew- 
controlled.” Child: “In New York City 
there are only Jews and Masons.” Teacher: 
“And what do we learn from this?” 
Child: “We learn that we must stand by 
our Leader.” 

However, says the author, if the United 
States wakes up to what is going on, it can 
stop the “Unholy Alliance” while there is 
still time. Most of Whitaker’s recommen- 
dation$ to this end are extensions and 
crystallizations of the Roosevelt good- 
neighbor policy. He also thinks we should 
establish an American League of Nations, 
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gould further our trade relations with 
South America in order ultimately to unite 
the whole hemisphere in one big free-trade 
srea, and that we should guarantee to repel 
any attack on any Latin-American repub- 
jc. (AMERICAS TO THE SoutH. 300 pages, 
67,000 words. Macmillan, New York. 
$2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


| Bevieve. Edited by Clifton Fadiman. 
423 pages, 122,000 words. Illustrations, 
notes. Semon & Schuster, New York. $3.75. 
The philosophical credos of 38 noted con- 
temporary men and women, ranging 
through all the colors of the political spec- 
trum from the collectivist viewpoints of 
J.B. S. Haldane and John Strachey to such 
disparate individualists as H. L. Mencken, 
George Santayana, and James Thurber, 


Uncte Frep IN THE SprINGTIME. By 
P.G. Wodehouse. 292 pages, 68,000 words. 
Doubleday, Doran, New York. $2. Wode- 
house in top form, back in the amiably 
lunatic atmosphere of Blandings Castle. 


My Fiery Years 1n Enoineertne. By 
Embury A. Hitchcock. 274 pages, 73,000 
words. Illustrations, index. Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. $3. The author, now dean- 
emeritus of Ohio State University’s College 
of Engineering, tells of his working life, 
which has spanned the most momentous 
epoch in the history of mechanical science. 
A fascinating and instructive book. 


Dirtomacy. By Harold Nicolson. 258 
pages, 57,000 words. Bibliography, index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $2. A prac- 
tical diplomat and a master of English 
prose writes a handbook for those who 
want to follow the course of contemporary 
international affairs. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Morper in Styte. By Emma Lou Fetta. 
276 pages. Crime Club, New York. $2. A 
meeting of the Tomorrow Club—topmost 
fashion arbiters—is interrupted by the 
murder of its most disliked member. Susan 
Yates, designer, can’t solve it, so Lyle 
Curtis, assistant district attorney, does. A 
first mystery by the press chairman of 
the Fashion Group. 


Deatx in THE House. By Anthony 
Berkeley. 273 pages. Crime Club, New 
y ork. $2. Cabinet Ministers are being 
killed in the House of Commons. Scotland 
Yard for once is foiled, so Lord Arthur 
Linton takes over. Politically interesting. 


Murver From Turee ANGLEs. By J. 
Russell Warren. Lee Furman, New York. 
$2. This is three persons’ viewpoints on the 
sudden death of an English blackmailer. 
An unusual method of telling a story that 
's more psychology than mystery. 
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Canicular Reading 


by BURTON RASCOE 


For the dog days the publishers 
have brought relief in the form of at 
least five books which are uncommonly 
good reading in the various categories 
of serious fiction, mysteries, biography, 
and popular information. They are: 
Return to Dust (Kinsey, New York. 
$2.50) by Alice Lent Covert; Dear 
Has a Past (Putnam, New York. $2) 
by Anita Boutell; Tue Lion or THE 
Viewantes (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianap- 
olis. $3.50) by James A. B. Sherer; 
From THE District ATTORNEY'S OFFICE 
(Scribners, New York. $3) by Arthur 
Train, and Country Lawyer (Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $3) by Bellamy 
Partridge. 

Mrs. Covert’s novel is likely to gain 
fortuitous notice as an “answer” to John 
Steinbeck’s “The Grapes of Wrath” 
(which it was never intended to be; it 
was in manuscript before the Steinbeck 
novel appeared); but it is a novel that 
stands entirely on its own merits as a 
first-rate work of fiction in which scenes 
and people are accurately observed and 
the theme is honestly conceived and 
imaginatively treated. Yet in a way it 
is an “answer” to Steinbeck. Mrs. Cov- 
ert lived for four years in the heart of 
the dust bowl, contracted a malignant 
case of dust pneumonia, and at present 
lives in arid, dust-swept Lawton, Okla., 
where she has worked as a newspaper 
reporter arfd columnist; Steinbeck went 
through Oklahoma once, by motor, on 
his way back to California. 

Mrs. Covert knows the people of the 
dust bowl, their speech, their morals, 
their habits, their limitations, their char- 
acter; Steinbeck has taken stock figures 
from literature, endowed them with 
habits of speech and thought that are 
foreign to the milieu he places them in 
and so grotesquely misrepresents. Mrs. 
Covert’s novel is a book of stamina, 
clear vision, and intellectual honesty; 
Steinbeck’s novel is alternately defeatist 
and incendiary and warped by the au- 
thor’s emotional concern with the plight 
of the migratory workers of California. 
(His testimony concerning these work- 
ers is, by the way, considerably at vari- 
ance with the testimony of Carey Mc- 
Williams in “Factories in the Field.” 
McWilliams is a Left-wing liberal, ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Immigration 
and Housing by Governor Olson of Cali- 
fornia this year. McWilliams, who cov- 
ers the same subject as Steinbeck and 


with as great concern, is the more credi- 
ble and realistic; he points out that the 
problem of the migrants is not a new 
thing but dates back to the large land 
grants and seizures at the close of the 
gold rush.) 

Mrs. Covert’s novel is true to the 
spirit of human beings in suffering, ca- 
tastrophe, and defeat and to that 
strengthening of fiber in men and wom- 
en of character when troubles increase. 
Her story is of people who remained on 
the land when the dust storms came. 

Arthur Train’s “From the District 
Attorney’s Office” is a revised and en- 
larged reissue of Mr. Train’s fascinat- 
ing, informative, and justly famous pop- 
ular treatment of the administration of 
justice, first published in 1906. As a 
former assistant district attorney (who 
later turned littérateur with conspicu- 
ous success and created the immortal 
Mr. Tutt) Mr. Train was an adjutant 
to the crusading William Travers Je- 
rome, an observer of the inner workings 
of some of the worst conspiracies against 
law and order, and an investigator of 
some of the foulest corruption New 
York City has ever known. 

None of the usual awful traces of 
legalistic training remain in Mr. Train’s 
clear, easy, and lively style, such as, for 
instance, mar the prose of Bellamy Par- 
tridge’s “Country Lawyer” and make 
that otherwise enlightening documen- 
tary biography rather heavy going in 
spots. And Mr. Train is a crusader in 
his own right — against pettifoggery, 
legal fallacies, the ancient creaking ma- 
chinery of justice, court corruptions, 
and the tie-up between lawyers and the 
underworld. 

One should follow a reading of Train’s 
book by reading the racy and carefully 
documented biography of William T. 
Coleman, called by R. L. Stevenson 
“the lion of the vigilantes,” for here is 
the exciting story of a man who was 
both strong and just, who brought law 
and order to San Francisco in the early 
days, when the judicial process had 
broken down and cutthroats, gangsters, 
and desperadoes terrified the citizenry, 
by prompt, if illegal, arrest, trial, and 
public execution of criminals. 

To top off this intellectual feast, I 
suggest Miss Boutell’s ingenious mys- 
tery story, in which the reader witnesses 
the murder and knows that one of six 


women committed it. 
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Sia-man soft ball: more fun for boys who want more action 
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6-Man Baseball: 2 Strikes 
Mean Out, Third Base Is Gone, 
and It’s Fine for Homers 


Everybody used to think that a football 
team required eleven players until Stephen 
Epler—a 24-year-old Iowan, former college 
end turned educator—figured out the six- 
man football which he introduced at 
Hebron, Neb., in 1934. Since 46 per cent of 
the nation’s public high schools that year 
had fewer than 100 pupils each, and thus 
had ditficulty lining up good elevens, the 
game mushroomed, especially in the West 
(Newsweek, Oct. 24, 1938); by last fall 
2,100 schools were playing the six-man 
variety. 

Epler had a more spotlighted setting 
than Hebron when he formally introduced 
six-man baseball last week. Columbia 
University’s campus, near the Hudson 
River in New York City, saw the official 
debut of his new brain child, although it 
had been tried in the Midwest this sum- 
mer. Teams recruited from physical-educa- 
tion directors and coaches from many 
states—summer students at Teachers Col- 
lege—showed how the game could be 
played in schools and playgrounds where 
youthful enthusiasm may be offset by 
deficiency in numbers. 

Besides eliminating shortstop, center 
fielder, and third baseman, Epler has 
juggled conventional baseball to suit the 
young Babe Ruths who feel that in the 
old game a fellow doesn’t get to bat often 


enough and the other boys are always 
getting the best positions. To meet these 
criticisms, he decided: (1) Two strikes, 
instead of three, make an out, with a foul 
ball counted as half a strike; three balls, 
instead of four, make a walk, and each 
side gets four outs, instead of three, in 
each of the six innings—all of which 
brings the players to bat more often. (2) 
The players in the field rotate after each 
batter, so each has a try at every position. 

To make the game faster, Epler pre- 
scribed a three-base field laid out as an 
equilateral triangle, 90 feet ori each side for 
hard ball and 60 feet for soft ball. Elimina- 
tion of third base will do wonders for 
juvenile home-run records. 





Davis Cuppers 

When Australia beat Cuba in the Amer- 
ican-zone final of the Davis Cup competi- 
tion last week and Walter L. Pate named 
the United States squad, the tennis world 
realized that the cup finals, the dessert of 
the tennis year’s menu, were almost here. 
But there was nothing in the week’s de- 
velopments to cheer the many pessimists 
who were shedding tears over America’s 
chances in the challenge round, which will 
be played on Sept. 2 to 4 at the Merion 
Cricket Club in Haverford, Pa. 

It was the ease with which the Aus- 
tralians, John Bromwich and Adrian Quist, 
defeated the Cubans in singles and doubles 
at Sea Bright, N.J., that worried American 
observers. But the foursome from Down 
Under still has another test before it will 
meet the United States team—the inter- 
zone final against Yugoslavia at the Long- 
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wood Cricket Club in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Aug. 24 to 26. 

Even before then the seven-man Amer. 
ican squad, from which the four-man team 
will be selected, will be in training 4 
Haverford under the eye of Bruce Barnes, 
former professional titleholder. Barnes’ 
charges will be Robert L. Riggs of Chi- 
cago, Wimbledon champion and the na- 
tion’s ranking amateur; Frank A. Parker 
of Beverly Hills, Calif., Bryan M. Grant 
Jr. of Atlanta, Donald McNeill of Okla. 
homa City, Elwood T. Cooke of Portland, 
Ore., C. Gene Mako of Los Angeles, and 
John H. Doeg of Rumson, N.J., who joined 
the squad after Sidney B. Wood Jr, of 
New York had excused himself. 

The potential Davis Cuppers gave the 
fans a view of their wares last week at 
the Eastern grass-courts championships 
in Rye, N.Y. Parker fought hard to 
record a 5-7, 7-5, 13-11 victory over Doeg 
in one of the most spectacular prelimi- 
naries and worked his way up to meeting 
Riggs in the final, which Riggs took at 
1-6, 6-4, 6-4, 7-5. 


{ While Australia and Yugoslavia are 
fighting it out for the privilege of trying to 
take the Davis Cup from America, British 
women will be trying to wrest the Wight- 
man Cup from the United States at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, Aug. 25 and 26. The 
ten-woman American squad, chosen last 
week, will be led by Alice Marble of 
Beverly Hills, national and Wimbledon 
champion; Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Fabyan of 
Cambridge, Mass., Helen Hull Jacobs of 
Berkeley, Calif., and Dorothy Bundy of 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





The Country Doctor’s Horse 


Two years ago Dr. Lowry M. Guilinger, 
a 69-year-old physician of Andover, Ohio 
(population 906) , journeyed to New York 
City for the annual Old Glory sales—big- 
gest auction of yearling harness racers. 
He had scraped together enough money to 
spend $3,250 for a small bay colt, Peter 
Astra, a promising son of Peter Volo and 
Astra. Returning to Ohio, he placed his 
purchase in the hands of Dr. Hugh M. 
Parshall, 39-year-old Urbana veterinary 
and harness-horse trainer and driver. 

In July 1938 Peter Astra began a win- 
ning streak which made him the year’s 
champion and top-money winner among 
2-year-olds, collecting $10,308. This year, 
as a 3-year-old, he outstripped his 1938 
record by winning the Historic, the Na- 
tional, and the American without losing a 
heat. 

Last week, at the Good Time track in 
Goshen, N.Y., “Doc” Parshall drove Peter 
Astra home first in two straight heats for 
top money of $21,341.35 in the Hamble- 
tonian Stake, the Kentucky Derby of har- 
ness racing. He covered the mile in the 
dreary times of 2:051%4 and 2:04%4, the 
slowest victory since the race’s inaugural 
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thirteen years ago. But it was a sweet vic- 
tory for Dr. Guilinger, who turned down 

a $37,500 offer for his trotter from an 
Italian syndicate. With his horse’s earn- 
ings, now nearly $45,000, the horse-and- 
buggy doctor plans to buy an Ohio farm 
and name it Peter Astra. 


¢ The Goshen races used a new starting 
barrier that eliminates the numerous false 
starts that irk harness-racing enthusiasts. 
The device, used in all races but the 
Hambletonian (in which the horses made 
thirteen starts), consists of a wire across 
the track, with strings hanging from it. 
A phonograph record counts off fourteen 
seconds, then says “Go” on the fifteenth, 
and the barrier is raised. Any horse that 
rushes through the dangling strings before 
that is disqualified. The barrier was intro- 
duced in the Midwest this year. 





Soap Boxers 


Gravity took the place of gasoline in the 
114 motorless midget “automobiles” which 
slid down the gently graded Derby Downs 
in Akron, Ohio, Sunday of this week in 
the national and international Soap Box 


Derby. The 114 driver-builders of 10 to 15 
years, gathered from 33 states, Canada, 
and the Panama Canal Zone, were escort- 
ed by reporters of the home-town news- 
papers which were paying their expenses. 
Their careful mechanical checkups before 
each heat belied the fact that the home- 
made cars, to qualify, could cost no more 
than $10. 

The hero of the competition was 11- 
year-old Clifford Hardesty of White Plains, 
N.Y., who gained the undisputed title of 
international champion soap-box pilot by 
sliding away from Harvey Wright Jr. of 
the Panama Canal Zone and Ernest Young 
of Belleville, Ont. Earlier in the rain-inter- 
rupted program, Hardesty, while winning 
the national title and a four-year univer- 
sity scholarship, had-set a 27.8-second rec- 
ord for the 1,100-foot concrete course. He 
was the third White Plains boy to achieve 
the finals in the last three years. 

But the boys whom Hardesty eliminated 
didn’t go home without prizes; the Chevro- 
let Motor Co., cosponsor of the meet with 
the newspapers, saw to it that there were 
gold ‘watches for all, trophy cups for the 
international winners, and an automobile 
for the national runner-up. 


Exclusive Newsweek photos from Wide W rid 


‘Champ’ Clifford Hardesty’ $ winner, streamlined for 1939 


Skeet Meet 


There are at least 75,000 gun enthusiasts 
in the United States who like their shoot- 
ing so varied that nothing will do for them 
but the machine-propelled, angle-changing 
targets of skeet (Newsweek, Sept. 7, 
1935), instead of the more inhibited 
“birds” of trapshooting and the immobile 
bull’s-eyes of the rifle ranges. Last week 
300 of these skeet fanciers unlimbered 
their shotguns at the Pacific Rod and Gun 
Club in San Francisco for the fifth na- 
tional skeet championships, the sport’s ma- 
jor event among its 500 annual title tour- 
naments. 

The meet set up a new champion in the 
men’s all-gauge classification—Walt Din- 
ger of Tulsa, Okla., who shot down 50 
straight targets to slip out of a five-man 
tie. But no feminine skeeter was able to 
deprive 18-year-old Patricia Laursen of 
Akron, Ohio, of the women’s all-gauge 
championship she had won last year, just 
two years after she first raised a gun to 
her shoulder. 

San Francisco opened the gun world’s 
championship season. Next come the 40th 
Grand American trapshooting meet at 
Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 21 to 25, and the 
national rifle and pistol matches at Camp 
Perry, in Ohio, Aug. 25 to Sept. 9. 





206 Women Golfers 


There will be no Patty Berg on the links 
of the Wee Burn Club in Noroton, Conn., 
to defend her national women’s amateur 
golf title when match play opens on Aug. 
22 in the 48rd annual championship tourna- 
ment; the doctors have decided that Miss 
Berg has not recouped sufficiently after her 
appendectomy last month. But the con- 
tenders will include Mrs. Estelle Lawson 
Page, who defeated Miss Berg soundly to 
win the 1937 title, then ran second to her 
in 1938; and Mrs. Glenna Collett Vare, six- 
time champion (most recently in 1935) . 

This year’s tournament, with qualifying 
rules eased to admit women with handi- 
caps up to eight instead of six, has a record 
entry list of 206; last year’s was 118 and 
the previous high was 196 in 1923. Thirteen 
players of foreign lands have entered— 
Pam Barton, 1936 British and American 
titleholder; Sheila Stroyan, also of Eng- 
land, Fay Crocker of Uruguay, and Evelyn 
Marvin of Brazil. Canada is sending nine 
entries. Practice began at Noroton this 
week for the qualifying round on Aug. 21. 





SPORT SQUIBS 


Monoxide gas and a rutted course 
stopped Ab Jenkins of Salt Lake City and 
his relief driver, Rex Mays, after they had 
set these seven automobile endurance rec- 
ords last week on the Bonneville Salt Flats, 
Utah, with his Mormon Meteor III: aver- 
age speed for twelve hours, 168.99 miles 
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You can have those beef trust 
fights. I like a fight between little guys,” 
said Johnny Dundee, shadow-boxing 
around the sidewalk in his excitement. 
“T can hardly wait for this one.” 

Few fans agree with Johnny. Most of 
them want heavyweights and nothing 
but heavyweights. Yet the fight Dundee 
is waiting for, the one between Henry 
Armstrong and Lou Ambers on Aug. 
22, is a reminder that two little guys 
can make history when they bring a 
couple of strong fighting appetites into 
§ the ring with them, and a happy blend 
of styles. 

Dundee himself went the distance 
eight times with Benny Leonard in a 
fine series of small-man fights. More re- 
cently there was Tony Canzoneri, with 
his round gargoyle face and the three 
red horizontal lines of his eyes, nose, 
and mouth, who never made a bad fight 
against a good man. 

In fact, the first fight between Can- 
zoneri and Jimmy McLarnin, in 1936, 
was the greatest I ever saw, not ex- 
cepting the duel of pole-axes between 
Dempsey and Firpo. Here Canzoneri 
gave away weight and strength and 
came roaring back from a bloody beat- 
ing in the early rounds to hammer the 
shrewd McLarnin at will, with a red 
grin on his face that told how he loved 
to fight against odds and to match his 
wits with the best wits. 

For Canzoneri, in his prime, had 
everything a fighter can have—speed, a 
punch, ringcraft, courage, a superb open 
style, and the flowing confidence of a 
man who knows he is good. 

I have it on hearsay, and the old- 
timers often lie like Munchausen over 
their ale, but Joe Gans must have had 
something, too. They made Gans weigh 
in three times on the day of his first 
fight with Battling Nelson, and the last 
pound the consumptive Negro took off 
was “just sweat and bone and muscle,” 
said Joe; yet he stood on the scorched 
Nevada plain for 42 rounds, stabbing 
the angry Dane and talking mournfully 
with ringsiders as he fought, till Nelson 
at last lunged in with a foul they 
couldn’t overlook. 

The Gans-Nelson series was good; the 
Ketchel-Papke series was full of mur- 
der; Pancho Villa was a_ pocket-size 
Dempsey, and Ad Wolgast never took a 
backward step—while you have the as- 
surance of Sam H. Harris and the late 





A Small Charge of Dynamite 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Joe Humphreys that the fighter never 
lived who could match Terrible Terry 
McGovern at his raging, rushing best. 

It may be that Henry Armstrong and 
Lou Ambers are classics too. We are 
right on top of these fellows, and ten or 
fifteen years of beer-stained perspective 
make a lot of difference. We may come 
to think of them as great when we look 
back. All we know today is that they 
put on a good show—the only small 
fighters who can steal a sports page 
from Joe Louis and his hulking col- 
leagues in the heavyweight division. 

They talked of Armstrong not long 
ago as the greatest fighter in the world, 
pound for pound. That was a slight 
exaggeration, as Ambers proved last 
summer. A hollow-chested little fellow 
—torn to pieces many times and put 
back together again with fishing line 
and wire—Ambers took Armstrong’s 
heaviest punishment, laughed it off, and 
came back to shake and sicken the 
brown man and fill his throat with 
blood. 

It was Armstrong’s fight, by a just 
decision, but Ambers made them won- 
der. Younger and more resilient than 
Armstrong, he may have caught up 
with Henry since last year. If Ambers 
is coming and Armstrong is going, as 
some suspect, a year could make the 
difference. 

Armstrong’s flaw is well enough 
known by now—he lacks a finishing 
punch. He must keep hitting tirelessly, 
at close quarters, to bring his man 
down. Beyond all doubt he is, or was, 
the healthiest fighter in the world. He 
owns a complete set of matched vita- 
mins, A to L inclusive. By always mov- 
ing forward, by never moving back- 
ward, by climbing upon his adversary’s 
chest and chewing his initials there, by 
filling every minute of fighting time 
with blows of his elbows, shoulders, 
head, and hands, Henry made himself 
the nearest thing to a one-man swarm 
of bees that the modern ring has seen. 

Mr. Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Al Jolson, 
and other Hollywood investors have 
grown fat betting on Armstrong, confi- 
dent that no living fighter within 15 
pounds of his weight can hurt or stop 
him. They are sending their florins with 
Henry again next week, but I would not 
be surprised, this time, if they are a 
trifle uneasy. A chain is only as strong 
as its weakest vitamin, and Henry’s 
vitamin F has shown signs of popping. 
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an hour; for 2,000 miles, 168.94; for 2,009 
kilometers, 169.4; for 3,000 kilometers, 
168.7; for six hours, 170.85; for 1,000 miles, 
170.77; and for 4,000 kilometers, 165.7, 


4] Records of the week: The National 
midget automobile championship was won 
by Morris Bower of Philadelphia at West- 
bury, Long Island; he established a mark 
of 3:02:42.1 for the 150-mile grind .. . 
The world track record for 400 meters was 
taken by Rudolf Harbig of Dresden at 
Frankfurt am Main, Germany; his time of 
46 seconds shaved a tenth of a second off 
the record made by Archie Williams, Calj- 
fornia Negro, in 1936. 


| More than 125 golfers from all the states 
addressed the ball from the wrong side as 
the National Association of Left-Handed 
Golfers opened a four-day tournament at 
the Birmingham Golf Club in Birmingham, 
Mich., this week. Equipment makers cater 
to the southpaws to the extent of turning 
out one left-handed club for each ten right- 
handed men’s clubs, and one to 100 in the 
women’s field. But some of these find their 
way into the bags of non-southpaw golfers 
who like to be prepared for an impossible 
right-hand lie. 





SCIENCE 


Mice as Typhoid Marys: 
Menace of ‘Carrier’ Is Shown 
by Research on Rodents 





When a typhoid epidemic swept through 
Oyster Bay and near-by Long Island towns 
in 1904, doctors traced the outbreak to a 
home where one Mary Mallon had been a 
cook. Public - health officials — knowing 
Mary was a “carrier” and could pass the 
disease to others, although she herself was 
immune—tried to take her into custody 
but she fled before they could do so. Three 
years later authorities found her in New 
York preparing meals for a Park Avenue 
family, and the health department kept 
her out of circulation until 1910, when she 
was released on her promise to do no more 
cooking. 

Mary went back to the kitchen, however, 
and started a typhoid epidemic at a sani- 
tarium in Newfoundland, N.J. This time, 
now known as “Typhoid Mary,” she was 
locked up for good. In her lifetime (she 
died last year of a paralytic stroke at the 
age of 68) she had spread the disease to 51 
persons and caused three deaths. 

But Typhoid Mary was only the most- 
publicized carrier;* there are thousands 
like her at large today. The problem is to 





*Doctors debate whether human carriers oF 
contaminated water and milk are chiefly re- 
sponsible for an annual typhoid toll of about 
44,000 cases and 4,400 deaths in the United 
States and Canada, but they know vaccinations 
can give protection against the ailment—what- 
ever its origin—for two or three years. 
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fnd them. For more than twenty years Dr. 
Leslie T. Webster of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research has been study- 
ing how epidemics of typhoid and other 
diseases spread, and in the latest issue of 
the Journal of Experimental Medicine he 
and an associate, Dr. Horace L. Hodes, re- 
port research that should make more phy- 
sicians Carrier-conscious. 

By careful selection and breeding of mice 
from long lines of typhoid-exposed ances- 
tors, the researchers developed two strains 
—“susceptibles,” 90 per cent of which would 
die when injected with 5,000,000 typhoid 
germs, and “resistants,” 90 per cent of 
which could survive the same dose. Twen- 
ty-four members of each strain were placed 
jn a pen, and sixteen experimentally in- 
fected mice were added to the population. 
During the next three weeks a small-scale 
epidemic raged among the animals, and 
when the toll was counted, 22 of the sus- 
ceptible mice had died while none of their 
resistant penmates succumbed. 

But about half of the resistants became 
Typhoid Marys of the mouse world, for 
they nourished the dread germs within 
their bodies. When Drs. Webster and 
Hodes mixed such carriers among typhoid- 
sensitive mice, the resistant rodents spread 
the disease to most of the weaker strain, 
even when the susceptible mice had been 
previously exposed to small quantities of 
bacteria. 

From these and a wide series of other ex- 
periments the doctors gleaned information 
which threw doubt on some common be- 
liefs about typhoid among human beings. 
For example, the idea that mild attacks of 
the disease can give persons immunity to 
more severe infections is contra-indicated 
(medical equivalent for “ *tain’t so”) . Fur- 
thermore, while some doctors hold that 
relatively harmless typhoid bacteria may 
suddenly breed into a devastating and 
virulent strain, the results of the Rocke- 
feller Institute experiments indicate that 
the important thing in epidemics is not 
variations among germs, but the immigra- 
tion of human carriers into populations 
containing a group of susceptible persons. 





Hangover Help 


_ Of the myriad forms of headaches afflict- 
ing mankind, probably none deals more 
misery than that resulting from an alco- 
holic hangover. One variation of the 
histamine headache, the hangover variety 
burns and bores into the brain, the eyes, 
the temple, the neck, and frequently the 
face. The reason: the blood normally con- 
tains a small amount of histamine, a pro- 
tem also found in muscle tissues, and too 
much alcohol throws this supply out of 
balance. The blood vessels of the head thus 
expand—and the head itself seems to ex- 
pand until the miserable sufferer feels like 
jumping out a window. 


Last week three physicians of the Mayo 











New Way to Keep 


From Getting Tired 


Bh coeratemaars of people who once 
came home all dragged out by 
the day’s work, now have the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm to “step out” 
in the evening. It is because recent 
scientific tests proved the addition 
of a small amount of pure, unfla- 
vored Knox Gelatine to the daily 
diet enables them to do much more 
work before they feel fatigue. Rea- 
son is that gelatine is a concen- 
trated muscle food, readily stored 


in the tissues. 


Wives who used to sit home at 
night with tired husbands now see 
to it they get their daily gelatine— 
and so have energy left for tennis, 
dancing, or other forms of health- 
ful play. 


Empty one envelope of Knox 
Gelatine in a glass three-quarters 
filled with cold water or fruit juice 
(or half water and half fruit juice). 





How to take Knox Gelatine 
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Have you energy left for evening fun? 


Let the liquid absorb the gelatine. 
Then stir briskly and drink imme- 
diately before it thickens. Take four 
times a day for two weeks, then re- 
duce to two envelopes a day. (May 
be taken before or after meals.) 


Pure Knox Gelatine doesn’t af- 
fect appetite or digestion. Most 
people see a noticeable improve- 
ment within two weeks (some 
within one week)’ and feel the full 
effect. before the end of the first 
month on the Knox Gelatine diet. 


CAUTION: Be sure you use the plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine which 
you can get at any grocery. Knox is the gelatine on which the tests were 
made. Do not accept any substitute. Factory-flavored gelatine desserts will 
not do because they contain only about 10% gelatine and about 85% sugar. 
Write for Bulletin E, Knox Gelatine Co., Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 65. 


Copyright 1939, Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., Johnstown, N.Y. 
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essential to growth—potassium, calcium, 
iron, magnesium, phosphorus, sulphur, 


100 tons—and the chemicals used cost 
only about $1.50 to $2 a ton. 











formed of progress with periodical reports. 
Last January, News subscribers who had 
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learned from these scientific accounts that 
male and female majorities had been ob- 
tained in 167 out of 175 litters of rats and 
rabbits gaped at a headline announcing 
that two unidentified employes of the 
newspaper were undertaking treatments 
apart from the tests proper. 

Last week, after a seven-month silence, 
the tabloid ruefully reported that a girl— 
and not an expected boy—had been born 
to the two human experimenters. Never- 
theless, the newspaper stuck by its guns, 
explaining: “The News has offered no 
advice about human experiments, as its 
own tests have been confined to rats and 
rabbits. While Mr. and Mrs. X extempo- 
rized in devising their own equipment and 
procedure, the Dayton experts are con- 
vinced that, properly perfected and under 
scientific control, the basic method will 
work on all mammals in a majority of 


cases. 





Il Duce’s Padlock 


Since January 1936, Italy has expelled 
24 foreign newspaper correspondents for 
writing articles inimical to the Fascist re- 
gime. Of Americans, David Darrah of The 
Chicago Tribune, Frank Smothers and 
Richard Mowrer of The Chicago Daily 
News, Dr. Paul Cremona of The Chris- 
tain Science Monitor, and Henry Gorrell 
of the United Press have been notable 
examples. 

Hitherto, such expulsion orders have 
been directed only against offending writ- 
ers and have never affected others of the 
bureau staffs. But last week, Premier Mus- 
solini went the whole hog. He padlocked 
the office of the United Press in Rome and 
deported its manager, Herbert R. (Bud) 
Ekins, one of the agency’s ace writers, who 
had arrived only five weeks ago from New 
York to take over the post. 

While police, who had acted independ- 
ently of the Ministry of Propaganda and 
the Foreign Office, stood guard outside 
the empty bureau, Ekins’ seven assistants 
reported in regular shifts to the headquar- 
ters of the Foreign Press Association, 
which is in the same building. Neither they 
nor their superiors in New York had re- 
ceived an explanation for the police ac- 
tion, but it was assumed that I] Duce had 
undertaken to punish the United Press 
(second largest American news-gathering 
agency) as a whole for sending a story 
from London the day before that the Ital- 
lan dictator purportedly had suffered a 
heart attack. Ironically enough, the same 
day Ekins himself had cabled a dispatch 
stating that the Premier appeared to be in 
good health. 


‘In Prague, capital of Germany’s Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia, Ralph 
Parker, correspondent for The New York 
Times and The London Times, was ex- 
pelled on grounds that he wrote “atrocity 
stories in the press.” 



























































its CHARACTER stands out 


@ Especially in Scotch — Character 
is everything. That's why Black « White 
holds a commanding position. For this 
famous whisky has a definite individuality 
—a distinctive personality —a truly noble 
Character that you notice instantly. You 
taste it in the magnificent, mellow-rich flavor. 
You sense it in the rare and subtle bouquet. 
Take the right viewpoint when ordering 
Scotch: Ask for Black « White, that’s your 


assurance of getting Scotch with Character. 








“BLACK & WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 


COPYRIGHT 1939, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N, Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Independents Step Up F ight 


for Curbs on Chain Stores 


U. S. Asked to Tackle 
Alleged Monopolistic Buying; 
Local Appeals Pushed 


Four major weapons have been devel- 
oped by the nation’s 1,500,000 independent 
merchants in their twenty-year fight on 
chain stores. Three of these involve enact- 
ment of legal restrictions on chain units by 
state legislatures or Congress: punitive 
chain tax laws, still in effect in twenty 
states; statutes designed to curb the use 
of “loss leaders” by chains and other large 
retail concerns, and all but four states have 
adopted some such legislation (NeEws- 
WEEK, May 22); and measures intended 
to restrict the chains’ alleged buying ad- 
vantages, notably the Robinson-Patman 
Act of 1936, which limited the brokerage 
commissions and quantity discounts that 
large buyers could receive. The fourth em- 
bodies appeals to the general public to boy- 
cott the chains and to “shop at home.” 

One or another of the many independ- 
ent store groups is still energetically back- 
ing each method of attacking the chains. 
Thus new organizations to fight for bans 
on below-cost selling are currently being 
formed in most states which have so far 
failed to enact the measures. And while no 
state enacted a new chain-store tax in 
1939, bills were introduced in numerous 
legislatures. Some of the proponents of 
punitive chain-store taxation no longer 
haunt the legislatures, however, preferring 
instead to work for Rep. Wright Patman’s 
drastic Federal bill that would impose a 
prohibitive levy upon all national chains. 

Outstanding proponent of the Patman 
measure is the Freedom of Opportunity 
Foundation, wholesaler-retailer organiza- 
tion with headquarters in Berne, Ind. It 
and other advocates are reported consider- 
ing a modification of the bill’s drastic tax 
schedules to attract needed support in the 
next session of Congress. 

Last week the drive to curb the reputed 
buying advantages of chains took a new 
turn when the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, largest of all independent 
groups, petitioned the Department of Jus- 
tice to investigate charges that Eastern 
chains were resorting to monopolistic buy- 
ing practices in fruit and vegetable mar- 
kets. In a letter to Attorney General Frank 
Murphy, Gerrit Vander Hooning, associ- 
ation president, alleged that the multiple 
groups had utilized various corporate agen- 


Chain Stores raise your 
standard of living... by 
lowering your cost of living 


Fighting emblems: of the chains .. . 

















... and of the independents 


cies to evade the Robinson-Patman Act 
and employed their buying power to “de- 
press the prices” received by farmer- 
growers, thereby enabling retail sale of the 
produce at levels competitors could not 
meet. (The major food chains refused 
comment on the charges pending some an- 
nouncement from the Justice Department 
concerning the petition.) 


“Trade Independent’ 

But even while the N.A.R.G. (called 
Nargus in the trade) was taking over 
leadership in the new drive to curb the 
chains’ supposed buying advantages, it was 
far busier with its latest version of the 
buy-at-home campaigns. This is the vast 
“Trade Independent” plan, designed by 
publicity men and intended to be carried 
out eventually in some 516 cities. 

The plan calls for generous use of radio 
and newspaper advertising techniques, 
along with the distribution of brochures to 
store customers, as in the current drive— 





most extensive of any staged so far—under 
way in Green Bay, Wis. Some 34 cities, ip. 
cluding Akron and Cincinnati, Ohio, Baltj- 
more, Md., Nashville, Tenn., Peoria, Ill, 
Utica, N.Y., Houston, Texas, and San Jose, 
Calif., have started some phase of their 
campaigns, and they as well as the rest of 
the 516 will carry out the complete pro. 
gram when the necessary funds are raised, 

Most of the publicity material calls on 
the public to support the independents as 
the only means of preserving the com- 
munity’s individuality. One type asserts 
that the small merchants are carrying on 
the traditions of 1776 and of the pioneers 
who settled the West; another contends 
that the maintenance of freedom of oppor- 
tunity depends upon survival of the in- 
dependents. 

The chains have registered no objections 
to the “Trade Independent” drives so long 
as they stick to extolling virtues of the 
independents and to the advantages of 
shopping at home. But the big groups 
strike back vigorously whenever, as in To- 
peka last June, the merchants’ advertise- 
ments feature criticisms of chain prac- 
tices.* Then the chains counter with adver- 
tisements detailing the contributions of the 
chains to the locality in the form of taxes, 
purchases of local produce, and_ lower 
prices for consumers (see cut). 





Significance 


The revived independent drive reflects 
the fact that the tax and other restrictive 
laws have failed to curb the chains mate- 
rially. Census data for 1937 (latest avail- 
able) and current trade reports indicate 
that the chains have held their own in 
most lines of trade and actually gained in 
others since 1935. The dwindling support 
for the Patman Chain Tax Bill at the las: 
session of Congress, after various farm and 
labor groups condemned it, and decisions 
earlier this year by the highest courts in 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania invalidating 
state chain taxes, may also be a factor. 

Independent merchants’ disappointment 
with the Robinson-Patman Act explains 
the demand for a probe of chain produce 
buying. While its cases against the major 
food chains drag along in the Federal 
courts, the Federal Trade Commission has 
also applied the act against some buying 
agencies of the independents, notably the 
Red and White “voluntary” chain. 

Because the Justice Department is s0 
preoccupied with its building investigation, 
the grocers’ charges (a Department of 
Agriculture report in 1937 exonerated the 
chains of similar allegations) won't get 
much attention before next year. 








*The N.A.R.G. has since disowned the Topeka 
attacks, asserting the “Trade Independent 
campaign should strive only to sell the inde- 
pendent as a community asset. 
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Taxpayers’ Drive 

In 1924 the late President Coolidge, 
making a Lincoln Day address in New 
York, declared: “The first object of taxa- 
tion is to secure revenue . . . If the rates on 
large incomes are so high that they disap- 
pear, the small taxpayer will be left to bear 
the entire burden . . . The experience of 
the Treasury Department and the opinion 
of the best experts place the rate which 
will collect the most from the people of 
great wealth . . . at not over 25 per cent.” 

Today, with maximum normal income 
and surtax rates totaling 79 per cent, many 
persons agree that Federal revenues would 
be higher if top-bracket income taxes were 
lower. Such organizations as the Brookings 
Institution, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and the National Asso- 
cation of Manufacturers favor a reduction 
in individual surtaxes. 

Another group, the American Taxpayers 
Association, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, is championing a more drastic 
remedy: repeal of the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution (which gives 
Congress unlimited authorization to collect 
income taxes) and substitution of an 
amendment restricting levies on incomes or 
inheritances to the 25 per cent maximum 
recommended by President Coolidge. 

The A.T.A.’s vigorous campaign for this 
program has brought it approving letters 
from governors, state legislators, bankers, 
and others. In March the Wyoming Legis- 
lature passed a joint memorial in favor of 
the plan. And last week D. E. Casey, secre- 
tary of the A.T.A., announced that the re- 
sponse to date warranted the conclusion 
that “the Sixteenth Amendment will be re- 
pealed in two years.” 

Aside from swelling tax collections, the 
association feels that assurance of perma- 
nently lower rates on high incomes would 
release “for productive purposes capital 
now frozen under the present confiscatory 
rates.” Moreover, it asserts that state 
revenues would benefit because the present 
high Federal income-tax rates materially 
reduce collections under state income 
levies. 





The South’s Crops 


Year’s Outlook Unencouraging 
for Cotton and Tobacco Farms 


During the first six months this year, 
the section of the United States hit hard- 
est by the agricultural price depressions 
was the South. There, income from farm 
marketings was reduced 18.3 per cent un- 
der the corresponding period of last year, 
against a national decrease of 4 per cent. 
Those figures, reported last week by the 
Department of Agriculture, furnished a 

ckdrop for Washington discussions on 
cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, commodities 








O, PIONEERS! 


IT TAKES nearly 20 
tons of steel to equip 
a 150-acre grain and 
dairy farm with a full 
complement of agri- 
cultural implements 
and equipment made 
of steel. 


TURNING the good 
earth calls for an all- 
purpose tractor con- 


taining about 3500. 


pounds of steel, plus 
four plows and bar- 
rows that contain ap- 
proximately 3000 


pounds of steel. 


TO FENCE 4 150- 
acre farm with steel 
calls for 1400 rods of 
steel fence, 2000 
pounds of steel fence 
posts and 200 pounds 
of steel gates. 


No ONE would chal- 
lenge the role of the 





bold frontiersmen and 
explorers like Daniel Boonc who went where no white men 
had ever been before, blazing a trail for the restless spirits 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Their stirring adventures and 
deeds of derring-do in the Dark and Bloody Ground were 
of prime importance in expanding this country froma hud- 
dle of colonies along the Atlantic all the way to the Pacific. 
We have all been brought up on tales of the brave pio- 
neer who fought Indians and bears with equal aplomb. Yet 
after he had pushed the savage redskins farther back into 
the wilderness, establishing a new frontier, he hurried on 
to still other frontiers, leaving the country pretty much as 
he had found it. But after him came a pioneer of another 
type—the less glamorous, hard-working settler, who was 
interested not so much in adventure as in earning a living 
for himself and his family. 


So we say, all honor to the Louisiana Purchasors, to the 
Sooners, and to Lewis and Clark and their faithful squaw. 
But let’s not forget the dauntless early settler who held a 
rifle in one hand while he guided a plow with the other. 


The back-breaking drudgery of opening up the 
prairies was eased by the development of a new kind of 
steel for plowshares. It was steel with the self-cleaning 
properties of saw-blade steel, so that the gooey gumbo of 
the prairies would not stick to it. The advent of the 
Bessemer process of steel-making put better plows, made 
of this improved steel, within the reach of every farmer 
and proved a factor in the westward surge of American 
pioneers. This plow steel and other steels for farm equip- 
ment were among the early products of what is now the 
Cambria Plant of Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Bethlehem is an important supplier of steels for agricul- 
tural uses. Today, many of the giant combines, harvesters, 
tractors and harrows are made wholly or in part from 
Bethlehem steels. These steels may be in the chassis, the 
engine or the blades. In each case, they are made with an 
intimate knowledge of the particular task’s requirements, 
are produced to handle specific jobs with maximum effi- 
ciency and economy. They are important adjuncts to 
modern agrarian progress. 











This advertisement of BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY was set up in 10 point Janson type 
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South’s farm income: 


Corton: The year’s first government 
estimate placed the cotton crop at 11,412,- 
000 bales, 531,000 bales less than last year’s 
crop and 2,388,000 less than the ten-year 
average. This crop will be added to a carry- 
over of about 11,850,000 bales—11,050,000 
of them in hock to the government for 
loans—making a total probable supply of 
about 23,262,000 bales. American spinners 
probably can use about 6,700,000 bales 
(average consumption), and the govern- 
ment hopes to sell another 6,000,000 bales 
abroad under its export subsidy (News- 
WEEK, July 31). Thus the probable carry- 
over at the end of this crop year—on the 
basis of the estimate—should be about 10,- 
562,000, less than now is held under loan 
by the government. 


Tosacco: Growers of flue-cured tobacco, 
who last year grew tired of crop restriction 





Wide World 


Peanuts: field in North Carolina 





which furnish more than two-thirds of the 





After drying in the fields, the vines are stripped by machine 


after five years and voted against imposing 
marketing quotas upon themselves this 
year, met in Washington to decide what to 
do about prices that opened 5 to 6 cents 
below last year’s average of 22 cents a 
pound (Newsweek, Aug. 7). They re- 
jected a plan to withhold part of their crop 
from the auctions to bolster prices. In- 
stead, they returned to their districts to 
campaign for approval of drastic acreage 
reductions and a marketing quota for next 
year at the referendum probably to be held 
on Nov. 1. 


Peanuts: Since 1934, the government 
has spent $6,700,000 encouraging peanut 
growers to divert part of their crop to the 
oil mills in order to hold the price of roast- 
ing goobers up to the present $55 to $65 a 
ton. In recent years this has been done by 
paying cooperatives the difference between 
the price they pay for peanuts and the 
price they get from the oil crushers, who 





Goobers plucked from the ground 








Surplus? the elephants don’t mind 





must keep the oil competitive with cotton. 
seed and other edible vegetable oils. This 
week, representatives of the industry meet 
in Washington to decide whether the plan 
will be continued. The prospect of a 1,299 
930,000 pound crop—9,470,000 less than 
last year’s but still 310,916,000 more than 
the 1928-37 average—is expected to make 
some such plan necessary. 





Significance 


While cotton prices have improved to 
the point where a small amount is being 
reclaimed from the government and finding 
its way into the market, the improvement 
is more than offset-—for the South as a 
whole—by the slump in tobacco prices, 
Moreover, there is little chance of great 
improvement in cotton prices until the 
loan stock either is disposed of or moved 
away from the market in such a way that 
it is not a constant threat to prices. Thus 
there appears little in the picture to en- 
courage cotton and tobacco farmers this 
year. 


N.A.M. Replies 


Accepts Recovery Challenge; 
Attacked by La Follette Group 





When Congress voted down President 
Roosevelt’s $3,060,000,000 Lending Bill 
and $800,000,000 housing measure (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 14), its action was widely 
interpreted as putting the responsibility 
on private capital for taking up the slack. 
Last week industry in effect answered this 
challenge through a letter sent by Presi- 
dent Howard Coonley of the National 
Association of Manufacturers to the as- 
sociation’s 7,600 members. 


‘ 


American business should gather “en- 
couragement and confidence” from the 
conservative trend in the nation’s capital, 
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Coonley said. He added: “Industry must 
do its utmost, within the limitations of 
rmissible volume of production, to trans- 
late relief rolls into pay rolls.” 
But, the N.A.M. president said, industry 
than J ould not be held responsible for recovery 
than without “further positive action by Con- 
make gress.” He mentioned particularly the neéd 
for amending the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and cited the failure to do so 
at the session just adjourned as “a serious 
d to setback” to business. 





being “The effect of ten years’ experimentation 

ding with our economic machinery cannot be 

ment [i overcome, even with the best of intentions 

as a fi ond the most determined efforts of business AIR=CONDITIONED ROOMS AND SUITES 

rices. 7 management, until these experiments are FOR WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 

great abandoned or adjusted to experience,” the 

the letter declared. ;: iw! 

oved Just as surely as air-conditioning enables you to regulate the 

that J Attack £ St. Regi 

Tes 1 tien, cx: Simei te MAM, co exact temperature of your St. Regis room, so, too, may you 

vd w challenge when the La : : . 

this emer len peice Pardes regulate the course of your own life at the St. Regis. “88 For it 
$15-page report on the association’s ac- is a primary rule that the service of this hotel must match in 
tivities, accusing the manufacturers’ group 
of sponsoring a national campaign against minute detail the service of a well-ordered private residence. 


organized labor and labor legislation. The 
result of hearings held in March 1938 and 
of additional investigation by the com- 
| mittee’s staff, the report leveled charges at 

“prominent members” in addition to the 
lent shots aimed at the N.A.M. itself. 





Bill The association was accused of having 
we. fought, since 1933, the national labor policy 
Jely enunciated by Congress in Section 7a of c : 
Bier the National Industrial Recovery Act, and S f ra | Al | ] ‘a | Re | 
4 of having continued its “traditional oppo- | epudar 1 nN 4 1) ustt la 
this sition” to government efforts to improve 
esi- working conditions. In so doing, the report . ° 
l said, the association had “flooded the coun- R c | S aC 4: a. eV ae . 





against worker organization and social 


‘on. legislation. Moreover, the committee Among the hundreds of Egry Tru-Paks used to record daily trans- 
the charged that the N.A.M.’s “lavish propa- actions in industrial retail stores, 78 are employed by New River 
tal, ganda campaign” had been cloaked in Company, extensive coal operators. Watchful guardians of profits, 
anonymity and was to be condemned be- Egry Tru-Paks provide positive control over every business activity; 
cause the source of financing was not al- eliminate losses caused by mistakes, forgetfulness, temptation and 
ways disclosed. As a final dig at the manu- carelessness; prevent disputes and misunderstandings; fix respon- 
facturers’ publicity work (which the sub- sibility; encourage accuracy and thoroughness in the conduct of 
committee said cost as much as $790,000 a business. This is accomplished by means of tamper- and alteration- 
year), the report accused the N.A.M. of proof audit copies of all transactions, giving a detailed history 
being a vehicle for spending corporate of every day's business, automatically filed under lock and key 


funds for indirect influence of public opin- 
ion in elections. 

Turning to individual members, the re- 
port accused several of denying their em- Demonstrations arranged with- 
ployes the right to organize for collective a aan bm cata — 
bargaining and said that “many” had made a sprang oh 
extensive use of labor spies and munitions 
in industrial disputes. 


Reply 

The manufacturers retorted that the 
facts developed at the committee’s hear- 
ings were sufficient answer to the “tissue of 


half truths and innuendo” now offered by THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Senators La Follette and Thomas (Utah) Dayton, Ohie 


who comprise the entire subcommittee. Y 
These hearings disproved, they pointed out, 4 E G ; S T © ed % Ss T E M S 
the allegation that the N.A.M. controlled 


at the time records are written. Write for illustrated brochure 
telling how Egry Systems protect owners, clerks and customers. 
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the policy of the various organizations af- 
filiated with it and the charge of a national 
campaign against labor. But the assault 
contained in the report both demonstrates 
the need for and justified public-informa- 
tion campaigns to answer attacks on busi- 
ness, the N.A.M. contended. As for the 
charge that the association’s expenditures 
were indirectly for political purposes, the 
manufacturers asked why the report con- 
tained no reference to direct political con- 
tributions of the labor organizations. 





Significance 


Most trade and industrial organizations 
(and labor unions as well) spend large 
sums of money each year to take their 
case to the public. The La Follette com- 
mittee report, therefore, is a challenge to 
these other organizations no less than the 
N.A.M. Since the Federal and state cor- 
rupt-practices acts generally forbid corpo- 
rate donations to candidates for public 
offices, businessmen feel it is farfetched to 
hold that a publicity campaign to defend 
business, or to criticize certain laws, vio- 
lates such statutes. 

As for the other charges, other than 
those concerning labor spies (which were 
well aired and debated in 1936-37), they 
stem from a fundamental difference in 
definition of what constitutes collective 
bargaining. The N.A.M. has long held that 
workers should have the right to bargain 
through local plant organizations, unaf- 
filiated with a national union. The La Fol- 
lette committee, like the Labor Board, 
thinks otherwise. 
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SUMMER-DULLED 
HAIR? 


Long exposure to 
scorching sum- 
mer sun and too |, 
frequent wetting 
of the hair, tend to 
make it look dull 
and lifeless. Help 
remove that sum- 
mer-dulled look by 
using Glover’s Mange 
Medicine and system- 
atic massage. You 
will be gratified at the 
marked results you 
get. Relieves Dandruff, Itching Scalp and Excess- 
ive Falling Hair. 


Shampoo with Glover’s Medicated Soap—speciall 
compounded for use with the Medicine. r 


FREE booklet on Glover’s System. Write for it to 
GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., New York City. 
MANY BARBERS are skilled in following Glover’s 
Method of Scalp and Hair Care, 


GLOVERS 


















MANGE 
MEDICINE 











G.M.’s new safety plate (right) 


Safety Plate for G.M. 


Virtually all late-model automobiles 
have windshields of carefully ground and 
polished safety plate glass. The side win- 
dows of most cars, however, are made of 
safety sheet glass, which is drawn into 
panes without additional refinishing. 

Last week General Motors Corp. re- 
vealed that its 1940 cars would have safety 
plate glass throughout. To show the ad- 
vantages of this feature, the company 
staged a demonstration at the Toledo, 
Ohio, plant of the Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. and there announced the re- 
sults of ten months’ research by Dr. An- 
drew H. Ryan, Chicago physiologist. 

Dr. Ryan contended that looking 
through safety sheet glass caused 62 per 
cent greater eye fatigue than looking 
through safety plate glass, because surface 
waves in the sheet glass caused distortion. 
Moreover, looking through side windows 
of sheet glass for a three-hour period re- 
duced the ability of passengers to judge 
distances accurately and to read signs 
quickly—making it unsafe for them to take 
a turn at the wheel. 


A Plymouth sedan with the top made en- 
tirely of transparent plastic was recently 
placed on display at the New York World’s 
Fair. Last week the Briggs Manufactur- 
ing Co., which developed the plastic, re- 
leased details of it and announced that 
“the all-plastic automobile body is .. . 
not far off.” Made of wood fiber and called 
“Steelplast,” the material is claimed to be 
stronger than steel, to weigh half as much, 
and to cost no more. 





Labor Notes 


One of the C.1.0.’s chief arguments in 
its campaign to sell industrial unionism to 
the building trades (Newsweek, Aug. 7) 
is that the industry’s interminable juris- 
dictional disputes would be ended by such 
an organization. Before the C.1.O. could 
get the ear of building-trades employers 
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eliminates side-window distortion 


with its proposition, however, the AFL, 
at Atlantic City last week reached an 
agreement with the Associated General 
Contractors of America to ban all strikes 
in interunion disputes. Henceforth, they 
agreed, all disputes over who shall drive 
the nail, drill the hole, or plaster the cellar 
will be referred to the president of the 
Building Trades Department, without put- 
ting the employer in the middle by strik- 
ing. Although both sides said the agree- 
ment would stimulate construction, car- 
penters in Youngstown, Ohio, holding up 
a $3,500,000 housing project over a dispute 
with the lathers, refused to return to their 
jobs immediately. 


{ The most important date on the water- 
front calendar is Sept. 30, the day when 
most important contracts expire. Last 
week, in preparation for the date, repre- 
sentatives of Harry Bridges’ 12,000 West 
Coast longshoremen went into session with 
the Waterfront Employers Association of 
the Pacific Coast. The employers turned 
down demands for higher wages (the pres- 
ent average, they say, is $42 a week), but 
offered to renew the present contract. 





Mendelssohn & Co. 


Closing of Amsterdam House 


a Puzzle to Banking Circles 


For nineteen years, Mendelssohn & Co. 
of Amsterdam has been the most impor- 
tant private bank in Europe. Operated as 
an investment institution, the Netherlands 
firm had few depositors since its custom- 
ers, for whom it floated bond issues and 
dealt in foreign exchange, were the nations 
of Europe and the world’s largest busi- 
nesses. 

The bank was founded in Berlin in 1795 
by Joseph Mendelssohn, an uncle of the 
composer, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
and became Germany’s most important 
financial institution during the nineteenth 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





President Roosevelt’s Hyde Park 

conferences are beginning to take 
on a quality all of their own. It was 
there, it will be recalled, that he made 
the extraordinary assertions on the 
necessity for his monetary powers being 
continued, which were commented upon 
here some time ago. Last week the con- 
ference was of the same general char- 





n acter, but even more important because 
of its broad implications. This time the 

VFL, subject was why Congress had killed 

dan his Lending and Housing Bills. 

neral These measures had been devised, 

trikes the President explained, to provide a 

they gradual transition from government to 


drive private spending. At present, he said, 
cellar 3,000,000 on relief, another 2,000,000 
f the through PWA, and their dependents— 
; put- some 20,000,000 all told—are being 
strik- given work, and hence purchasing pow- 
gree- er, by the government. By next spring 
cor relief rolls will have been reduced by 
iS Up 1,000,000 and the 2,000,000 on PWA 
spute 7 will have finished their work. Unless 
their J counteracted, this shrinkage of purchas- 
ing power will have serious repercussions 
throughout the entire business struc- 


ater- 

vhen Mah ture, even to the two or three small 
Last [) stores in Hyde Park Village. He had 
epre- } hoped to ease the shock by his lending 


West and housing proposals—to make a grad- 
with ual descent, instead of diving headlong 
n of over a precipice. But the Republican 
rned and Democratic coalition in Congress, 
pres- the President continued, had made this 
but impossible. It had “bet” that by scut- 





tling these plans the 3,000,000 would be 
given work by private employers as fast 
as they were released by the govern- 
ment. 

In other words, as the President in- 
terprets the record, Congress is con- 
use vinced that it has done all that is neces- 
sary to assure a recovery of immense 
proportions in the next six or eight 
Co. months. The first point to consider in 
por- an appraisal of this analysis, therefore, 
- is whether Congress made such an as- 
ads sumption. The best way to answer this 
ia. is to look at a few facts and hopes on 

onl the business trend. 
as When this is done it is found that at 
a. present the trend is favorable. We defi- 
nitely are on the upgrade. Further, it 
795 appears almost certain, unless the Euro- 
the pean situation becomes even more men- 
dy, acing than anticipated, that this im- 
ant provement will continue for at least a 
ath couple more months and probably 
throughout the rest of the year. Beyond 





That Wasn’t the Bet 


by RALPH ROBEY 


that our more careful observers refuse 
to predict. For 1940 they are neither 
pessimistic nor optimistic. The upswing 
may or may not continue. They simply 
can’t see that far ahead. 

Obviously this is relatively good, but 
another fact has to be put with it. This 
is the rate of improvement. So far the 
recovery has been extremely slow. There 
was a sharp snap-back in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of production be- 
tween May and June, from 92 to 98, 
but that was accounted for in large 
measure by the settlement of the coal 
strike. Between June and July the rise 
was only about two points—exact fig- 
ures are not yet available—and August 
does not look as if it would show more 
than another two-point advance. That 
would bring the index to 102, as com- 
pared, for example, with 104 last De- 
cember. As to the future, it now appears 
probable that sometime before the end 
of the year, the particular month de- 
pending on the board’s final decision on 
new seasonal adjustments for the auto- 
mobile industry, the figure will rise to 
105 or perhaps a little better. 

Such a rise will mean practically noth- 
ing in the way of new employment. It 
is inconceivable, therefore, that Con- 
gress made any such bet as the Presi- 
dent suggests on getting 3,000,000 back 
to work by next spring. At the moment 
no one in his right mind would consider 
such a bet. 

Actually, what Congress bet on, if we 
have to think in those terms, was that 
the American economic system if given 
a chance will again be able to stand on 
its own feet. It said that the way to as- 
sure this is to start making those re- 
forms in the New Deal which business- 
men almost unanimously contend are 
essential to a return of prosperity. It 
said that defeating the Lending and 
Housing Bills were steps in this direc- 
tion. And it said, too, by implication 
that much more remains to be done. 

The President, by contrast, says that 
this confidence in our system of private 
enterprise is baseless. He says that noth- 
ing more remains to be done to help 
business. He says, in a word, that the 
only hope is for the government to con- 
tinue to spend and lend. 

At last, therefore, although he com- 
pletely misstated the terms of the bet, 
the President has put the issue in a way 
which no one can misunderstand. 
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(Continued from Page 40) 

century. But in 1920, sensing the impend- 
ing German inflation, the firm opened a 
branch in Amsterdam. The Dutch branch 
soon became dominant, and with the rise 
of Hitler the Berlin headquarters lan- 
guished and liquidation was started last 
December. 

Chiefly responsible for the success of 
Mendelssohn & Co. in Amsterdam was Dr. 
Fritz Mannheimer, its senior partner, a 
genius in currency and monetary exchange. 
Known as “der dicke Mannheimer”—the 
fat (200 pounds) Mannheimer—he built 
one of the world’s greatest fortunes, large- 
ly through his knowledge of money. Last 
week, a few months after he had married 
the Brazilian beauty, Marie Antoinette 
Reiss, Dr. Mannheimer died of a heart 
attack at 49. Twenty-four hours later 
Mendelssohn & Co. suspended payments. 

In its request to the Dutch courts for 
permission to suspend payments (later 
granted) the bank stated its liabilities ex- 
ceed its assets by about $3,000,000. 

The suspension surprised the world 
financial markets, but there were few im- 
mediate repercussions. Dutch stocks on the 
European exchanges suffered small losses; 
the price of the Dutch guilder rose 20 
points to 53.56 cents as foreign banks, un- 
able to depend upon Mendelssohn & Co., 
bought Netherlands money in the open 
market to cover their requirements. Stock 
of the American Bosch Corp., 80 per cent 
of which is held indirectly by the Dutch 
firm, dropped from 5 to 314 on the news. 
But the main reaction was speculation over 
the cause of the suspension. 

Bankers recalled that during the last 
fifteen months the Amsterdam bank, as 
head of a Netherlands syndicate, had made 
at least ten loans totaling 400,000,000 guild- 
ers ($214,240,000) to the governments of 
France, Belgium, and Argentina, and to 
such companies as the Morocco Railways. 
In addition, they believe there were many 
unpublicized transactions, possible be- 
cause, as a private bank, Mendelssohn & 
Co. made no public reports. 





Significance 


Mendelssohn & Co. has not gone into 
bankruptcy in the American sense, but has 
followed the European practice of suspend- 
ing payments whenever any unusual con- 
dition that might affect the creditors arises. 
The suspension still may not be the 
end of the century-old financial house, even 
though its dominating spirit, Dr. Mann- 
heimer, is dead and there are no longer any 
Mendelssohns in the partnership. Once be- 
fore, in 1915, the firm was reported to have 
failed for $750,000 but later pulled through. 

One sign that the losses may prove more 
serious than was indicated in the prelimi- 
nary statement was the failure of other 
banks to come to the firm’s aid. But its 
true status may not be known for weeks 
because of its wide activities and the loss 
of Dr. Mannheimer. 
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Goodyear’s giant tire for the Antarctic ‘Snow Cruiser’ 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Biggest Tire 


The largest tire ever built for actual use 
on a motor vehicle also turned out to be 
the 300,000,000th produced by the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The big tire— 
height, 10 feet; weight, 700 pounds—is one 
of six being built for a giant snow cruiser, 
a vehicle to be used in Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd’s forthcoming United States 
Antarctic exploration. The cruiser, being 
built by the Research Foundation of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, will con- 
tain seven rooms and have a 5,000-mile 
cruising radius. 


Auto Previews 

The first previews of 1940 automobiles 
were staged in Detroit and Toledo for 
dealers and newspaper men. Only a few de- 
tails of the new models were released for 
publication, including these: Packard is 
cutting prices for the second time this 
year (Newsweek, May 8), the new quo- 
tations ranging from $10 to $140 below 
the present level and $110 to $446 lower 
than a year ago; Hudson also cut prices 
(up to $45) and announced a new straight- 
eight on a 118-inch wheelbase; Willys-Over- 
land will offer a smoother motor, roomier 
interior, and steering-column gearshift. 


Welles’ Warning 


Three months ago it appeared probable 
that Mexico would settle the controversy 
over expropriation of American, British, 
and Dutch oil properties by permitting the 
original owners to operate the wells under 
long-term contracts. But last week, after 


months of dickering over how authority 
would be divided between the government 
and the operators, Mexico announced it 
could consider no plan that did not give 
the state administrative control. In answer, 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
this week warned Mexico it must make a 
prompt and adequate settlement for seized 
American properties or face a possible col- 
lapse of economic relations with the United 
States. 


Weathermaker 


A new winter air-conditioning unit de- 
signed for homes in the $5,000 price class 
was introduced by the Carrier Corp. of 
Syracuse, N.Y. Called the Carrier Home 
Weathermaker, it ranges in price from 
$295 to a little more than $500, depending 
on the amount of duct work and installa- 
tion work required—a marked reduction 
from the $2,500 cost of Carrier’s first home 
air conditioner introduced in 1927. The 
Weathermaker, enclosed in a baked-enamel 
casing with chrome trimmings and fired by 
either gas or oil, can be placed in an un- 
used closet, since it occupies less than 5 
square feet of floor space. A matched unit 
for summer cooling may be added either 
at the time of installation or later. 


Oil Price Cut 


Numerous oil refiners have long felt that 
the margin between the price of crude oil 
and the price of gasoline was too narrow to 
provide an adequate profit. In June the 
Consolidated Oil Corp., through its sub- 
sidiary, Sinclair Refining Co., attempted 
to correct this situation by raising the 
price of gasoline % cent a gallon. But 
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eral other major distributors failed to 
fj] in line, and the company had to re- 
ind its action. Last week Consolidated 
tacked the problem from the other end 
y announcing a reduction of 20 cents a 
s] in its buying price for crude oil. Sev- 
other companies promptly followed 
wit. Their action caused the Texas Rail- 
yd Commission to order a fifteen-day 
jutdown, effective Aug. 15, of most oil 
ells in the state. 



















Personnel 

H. Merle Cochran, first secretary of the 
United States Embassy in Paris, will take 
charge of the Treasury Department’s 
$2,000,000,000 Stabilization Fund, replac- 
ing Archie Lochhead, who plans to resign 
in the fall to join a New York financial in- 
stitution . .. Clarence Reese was promoted 
from vice president to president of Conti- 
nental Motors Corp., succeeding W. R. 
Angell, who resigned . . . C. P. Couch, 
president of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co., was elected president of the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co. as part 
of the unification of the two lines; he suc- 
ceeds his brother, Harvey C. Couch, who 
becomes chairman of both companies... 
Mauran F. Parsons, general manager of 
Louisiana operations of the Celotex Corp., 
was elected vice president in charge of 
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nment # Louisiana operations . . . Louis N. Brock- 
ced it Mi way, an account executive of Young & 
t give I Rubicam, Inc., was promoted to vice pres- 
nswer, IM ident. 
Welles 
1ake a J Trends 
seized Machine tool orders in July totaled 230.9 
le col- HE ver cent of the 1926 average, the highest in 
Jnited Hi two years, according to the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association. 
Department-store sales for the week 
‘t de- gg cuded Aug. 5 were 9 per cent higher than 
“class 2 the comparable 1938 week. A week ear- 
D. of lier a decrease of 1 per cent was reported. 
Home World refined copper stocks declined 
from fi 23.251 tons in July to 490,419, the smallest 
oe since January. 
es The Automobile Manufacturers Associ- 
home fe 2tion reported that factory sales of cars 


The and trucks for the first seven months to- 
taled 2,265,708, an increase of 56 per cent 
over the 1938 level. 
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British Air Lines Hampered 


by Military Aviation Drive 

that 

e oil To Great Britain, international air 
w to transport is more than a method for speed- 
the ing travelers and quickening the pace of 
sub- foreign commerce; it is a mechanism for 
ted drawing closer the ties of empire. Hence 
the Perial Airways’ sprawling pathways 
But across the map—to Egypt, to South Af- 
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rica, to India and Singapore and Australia, 
to Hong Kong. Hence the planning of new 
empire routes; hence the opening last week 
of a British air-mail service from England 
to Canada and the United States. 

Just now, however, the whole magnifi- 
cent network is suffering from lack of 
equipment. Because British factories are 
rushing night and day to turn out military 
aircraft, Imperial has managed to get only 
30 big flying boats during the past few 
years for all its empire routes. A third are 
out of service. Others are tied up for other 
services. 

Last week, amid a storm of protest, Im- 
perial announced it would carry only mail 
and no passengers on its services to Af- 
rica and Asia until the first of next year, 
except those who had already reserved pas- 
sage, though bookings are still open on 
Imperial services to various cities on the 
Continent of Europe. The Royal Air 
Force has promised to lend bombers to 
carry the huge loads of mail expected at 
Christmas time. Eight big four-engined 
Ensign landplanes are being equipped with 
American engines to make them suitable 
for the empire services. But the real solu- 
tion lies in Britain’s catching up to Ger- 
many in air power. 





AVIATION NOTES 


The grim list of unsuccessful “Corrigan 
imitators” had apparently grown longer 
by two more names early this week when 
hope was abandoned that Alex Loeb, 32, 
and Dick Decker, 23, both of New York, 
had landed on some remote part of the 
Irish Coast. Flying an ancient Ryan mono- 
plane (like Lindbergh’s) they had disre- 
garded all official regulations (like Cor- 
rigan). On July 2 the two youths had at- 
tempted to take off in the same plane (ap- 
parently for Ireland) from Floyd Bennett 
Field, Brooklyn. A tire blew out and 
officials, discovering the plane crammed 
full of fuel tanks, forbade further trials. 
Last Friday morning, however, the two 
lifted off a sandy beach near St. Peters, 
N.S., and headed eastward for Ireland, 
then perhaps Palestine. 


{ Private flying, after lagging for several 
years behind transport and military avia- 
tion, is now booming. Piper Aircraft of 
Lock Haven, Pa., builder of Cub “flivver- 
planes,” sold 712 ships in the first half of 
1939 as against 737 during all of 1938. 
Civilian pilot licenses have risen 6,000 dur- 
ing the past year to 26,144. With that rate 
of growth and the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority planning to train at least 10,000 
college students a year, CAA Chairman 
Robert H. Hinckley last week forecast that 
the nation would have 70,000 civilian pilots 
by the end of 1941. Hinckley also said 
aviation’s all-around activities in six months 
had increased “beyond anything we could 
have reasonably contemplated.” 
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Perspective 















by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Martin of Massachusetts 


Wether or not one approves the 
defeat of most of Roosevelt’s program by 
Congress, there is little question about the 
identity of the hero of that sanguinary 
battle. The honors went to Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., leader of the Republicans in the 
House. He welded together a minority, 
dozens of whom were new men, made it 
possible for them to cooperate with vary- 
ing groups of Democrats who refused to 
follow the orders of the President, slipped 
over the arms embargo against the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, revised the WPA, put 
through the Hatch Bill in the House, initi- 
ated an investigation into the Labor Board 
and buried the President’s spend-lend 
plans. 

This was a breath-taking political ac- 
complishment. Because it has no parallel 
in modern times, Martin has emerged from 
this session with the unqualified acclaim 
of the newspaper men and of his colleagues 
—even his Democratic colleagues—for a 
superlative technical job. 

To say this is not to disparage the loyal 
Democratic leaders in the House who at- 
tempted, throughout the session, to comply 
with the President’s wishes. There have 
been few better tacticians than Sam Ray- 
burn in the history of Congress, few more 
popular figures in the House, few men who 
had been compelled, session after session, 
to comply with more impossible demands 
by a President. But the policies of the 
President in the past few years have raised 
up an able and determined opposition 
within the Democratic party and, so long 
as he continues to pursue those policies, 
just so long will the resistance of such in- 
dependents as Clifton Woodrum make 
Rayburn’s job an unhappy one. It is a trib- 
ute to Rayburn that the defeats adminis- 
tered by the combined votes of Democrats 
and Republicans were not regarded—ex- 
cept in the Administration’s “inner circle” 
—as a reflection upon Rayburn’s leader- 


ship. Congress itself considered them a di- 


rect defeat of the President. 


There are many points of similarity 
between Rayburn and Martin. Both are 
bachelors. Both are men of simple and 
sensible tastes. Both are self-made men. 
Both dislike speechmaking and work quiet- 
ly and industriously in the House of Rep- 
reseatatives, where a man cannot achieve 
leadership without the qualities that en- 
dear him to colleagues who know his 
foibles, moods and capacities, intimately. 
Rayburn has become, since 1933, fairly 





well known to the country. But people are 
just beginning to ask questions about Mar- 
tin. Martin is short, round-headed, dark- 
haired and dark-eyed. He’s informal, blunt, 
and scarcely what one would call a dandy. 
(When the Congressional Reception Com- 
mittee went down to meet the King and 
Queen at the foot of the steps of the Capi- 
tol all, except Martin, wore formal morn- 
ing regalia and silk hats. Martin had the 
morning clothes, but his headgear was a 
derby. The effect was a trifle eccentric, not 
to say funny. Martin, it must be said, 
joined in the others’ uproarious laughter.) 

Martin was born in North Attleboro, 
Mass. He still lives there. His father was a 
blacksmith of Scottish descent, and his 
mother was Irish. He began work, at the 
age of 5, as a newsboy. Later he became a 
reporter on The North Attleboro Chronicle 
and ultimately became its publisher. His 
training in the intricate and complicated 
legislative process began in the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature. He 
went from there to the State Senate. Since 
1925, he has served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 


Until this year, no sensational feats 
have been associated with his name. He 
introduced few bills, although he was 
quite properly concerned with protecting 
the interests of New England. He was 
liked for his warmth and directness and 
respected for his political acumen. In 1936 
he was Landon’s floor leader at the Repub- 
lican Convention in Cleveland and later 
was his Eastern campaign manager. He di- 
rected the Republican Congressional cam- 
paign in 1938, and, as is well known, suc- 
ceeded beyond the wildest expectations of 
realists among his party leaders. 

All this made it appropriate that he 
should become the leader of his party in 
the House, after Snell’s retirement. But no 
one dreamed that he would play David to 
the Democratic Goliath. 

True, the story of his work during the 
past winter is, in part, the story of a re- 
juvenated Republican party. Yet there is 
more to it than that. Martin is smart. He 
enlarged the Republican Steering Commit- 
tee from six to seventeen members to give 
better representation to various sections of 
the country. He initiated regular Republi- 
can conferences for the discussion of legis- 
lation and general policy and for the high- 
ly important purpose of educating the new 
members of Congress. He set up commit- 
tees to make studies of special pieces of 
legislation, and out of these committees 
have come the beginnings of a consistent 
body of policy for the Republicans. He 
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thus created on the Republican side a djs. 
ciplined, informed and effective body of 
legislators able, for the first time singe 
1932, to provide what the English call Hj; 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 

Beyond this, Martin’s horse sense—anj 
he has unlimited amounts of it—prevente( 
a repetition of the mistakes the Repubj. 
cans have been making so often since thei 
defeat in 1932. He was always on the job, 
For the most part, he succeeded in stop. 
ping Republicans from making silly, unfair 
and windy attacks upon Democrats. }; 
insisted that they hold their speeches until 
they saw the whites of their opponent; 
eyes. Whenever he could, he restrained the 
Republican group from pure partisanship, 
Thus he made it easier for independent 
Democrats to take the position that they 
were voting as Democrats and not merely 
supporting the Republicans. 





His cleverness, in numberless cases 
this year, has commanded the admiration 
of experienced legislative correspondents, 
They tell of how Martin started the 
movement against the item in the Navy 
Air Base Bill which called for the improve. 
ment of facilities at Guam, thus precipi- 
tating a debate that led to a national seru- 
tiny of the Administration’s foreign policy 
in the Far East. They tell of how, when 
Representative Robertson, Democrat of 
Virginia, was denied an opportunity to 
speak against the Lending Bill before the 
Rules Committee, Martin gave him time, 
out of the Republican allotment, to oppose 
the measure on the floor. They tell how, 
the day John L. Lewis castigated Vice 
President Garner, Martin absolutely for- 
bade a Republican Congressman to attack 
Lewis in a speech on the floor. It is clear 
that Martin has justified the salty compli- 
ment once paid him by President Coolidge. 
President Coolidge once asked who had been 
given a certain Congressional assignment. 
The answer came that Joe Martin had it. 
“Good,” Coolidge said. “Then it will be 
done.” 

A man with these qualities in a party 
which sorely needs a candidate in 1940 
cannot be overlooked. It is true that he has 
none of the front that we traditionally re- 
quire of our Presidents. He’s no great 
shakes as a public speaker. He lacks that 
ease and radiant charm both Roosevelt 
and McNutt have in such abundance. But 
it is barely possible that the American 
people may decide that the qualities that 
make for success in a candidate are not 
necessarily qualities that make the most 
successful President. If keen judgment, the 
ability to keep one’s head and one’s coun- 
sel, a rare and genuine modesty, a quick 
responsiveness to the shifts of public opit- 
ion, the capacity to get on with Congress 
—if these qualities should happen to be at 
a premium next June, the Republicans 
could search far and choose worse than Joe 
Martin. And—more’s the pity—there’s a2 
excellent chance that they will. 
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